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Cleveland Summer School 


At 


Western Reserve University 


Six Weeks 
» 


Beginning June 24 Ending August 2 


HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the 
ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors, 
administrators will find a diversified offering of unde 


graduate courses in academic and professional fields 


‘Some special featurey: 


A public elementary school in regular session for observation 
and demonstration. 


A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinie. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


A modern language school and French House, 
French and Spanish are spoken. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp established in cooperation 
with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


A complete music offering, including a University Chorus and 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra 


artmental bulletins and complete summer session catalog, qir 
detailed information. write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 


2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, 


“Cleveland —Cool, Clean and Comfortable’”’ 
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LITERATURE BY INFECTION 


Tue gentlemen of Port Royal supply one 
example the more of that tendency to 
inticipate that writers on education meth- 
is find so exasperating. For myself, as 
soon as I have an idea on the subject that 
[ think is new, I find my way to the shelves 
n my library where Plato and Aristotle 
live, and in their pages I am all but cer- 
tain to find my brand new idea sketched 

in some form or other. It is very 
fensive. But in this ease of the good 
Port-Royalist gentlemen, there need be no 
resentment, but rather a gentle satisfaction 
that a certain new idea turns out to be 
r ally old. 

These wise gentlemen in their all too 
brief period in the sun—their schools kept 

en door from 1637 to 1661—freed liter- 
ture from the bonds of grammar. Not 

t they neglected grammar: they merely 
kept it in its proper place. They depended 
n literature rather than on mere linguistics 
to produce good effects on the character of 
their pupils. While their contemporaries 
thought that the intricacies of Latin gram- 
mar supplied the best whetstone of wit, 
these genial gentlemen relied upon litera- 
ture itself, and set it free from the tram- 

110 mels that enslaved it in the ordinary schools 
f their time. 

In this they are at one with certain 

progressive educators of to-day, who main- 





By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


tain that even at the earliest stages liter- 
ature should be freed from the swaddling 
bands of mere grammar and verbal criti- 
cism. Last October one of those impor- 
tant persons known in Great Britain as 
H. M. I. S. (which, being interpreted, runs 
His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools) de- 
livered an address to the teachers of Glas- 
gow, in which he claimed that as usually 
taught English literature is made up of 
two parts that he named the Grind and the 
Graces. Then he proceeded to make the 
startling suggestion that the best plan of 
dealing with the situation is to eliminate 
the grind altogether and concentrate on 
the graces. 

When the seandalized teachers were in- 
clined to protest that the proposal was 
absurd if not indeed actually indecent, the 
inspector proceeded to elaborate his thesis 
and to maintain that not only was grammar 
teaching not essential to the work of the 
teacher of literature at the early stages, 
but that there was no need for teaching of 
any kind in treating literature at the be- 
ginning. He did not go quite so far as in 
her enthusiasm Dr. Montessori goes, when 
she declines to call her professional fol- 
lowers teachers, and insists upon labeling 
them simply directresses. Our inspector 
admits that there is a place for teaching— 
for example, grammar must be taught— 
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but the literature hour is not the occasion 
for this teaching. Literature has to be 
communicated or instilled, rather than 
taught. It is a matter of experiencing 
rather than of learning 

In his enthusiasm the inspector went 
the length of using a truly formidable 
simile, and said that literature was com- 
municated in the way that a disease is 
spread. He went the whole length and 
mentioned a specific disease that has a 
certain standing in school circles. He said 
that children should pick up literature just 
as they do measles. 

He did not refer to a saying that is 
popular in America where we are apt to 
speak of a person being exposed to edu- 
cation even though it does not take on. It 
is obvious that in this phrase there is the 
underlying idea of infection: so that this 
ingenious inspector like the rest of us has 
the harrowing experience of being antici- 
pated. But though the Americans had it 
first, our inspector put the idea boldly, 
and said in plain words what the exposure 
theory only suggests. 

Now the measles warning is much more 
needed in Britain than it is in America. 
When it comes to a discrimination between 
trind and Graces in American schools the 
Graces have the habit of coming out on top. 
The tendency in Britain is rather the other 
way, as is well illustrated in this very 
matter under discussion. Last century in 
Britain literature was largely taught by 
means of text-books that certainly did not 
err by favoring the Graces. The situation 
is indicated by a series of Shakespeare 
texts that was very popular in the schools. 
It was known as the Clarendon Press 
Series. In point of fact the books were 
literally bursting with good qualities. The 
editing was scholarly in the highest degree, 
and if any one wants to rub up his knowl- 
edge of any of the plays he can not do 
better than use the Clarendon series. But 
this assumes that the play is known already, 


and that what is wanted is a crit 
ment of it. 

The radical objection to the ser 
school purposes was to be found 
‘*Notes.’’ In themselves they wer 
lent : the trouble was that there were { 
many of them. Sometimes it was 
of thirty pages of well-printed text t 
completely lost among the three | 
pages of small-print notes. The pr 
between the text and the notes 1 
produced a false perspective in the 
of the pupils. In the hands of the « 
teacher ‘‘The play’s the thing,’’ 
those scholarly days the pupils kr 
in reality ‘‘The Notes were the thing.”’ 
ever one of the Gestalt psychologists fin 
difficulty in getting an example of the t! 
his philosophy abhors, let him turn 
English annotated nineteenth century 


tion of a play of Shakespeare. In biolog 


ical science we know that in order lega 
to dissect we must first kill; and wl 
true about animals is equally true 
books. 

Truth to tell, the teaching of literat 
should not be compared to anatom) 


to physiology. It deals with something 


living, something to which Henri Bergson’s 


favorite adjective palpitating may be just) 


applied. The Grind side may be attend 
to in the way of ordinary teaching. Ther 
we have facts to be communicated, ju 


ments made, conclusions drawn. We are iD 
the region of the cognitive, and the ordi- 


nary laws of didactic teaching may | 
legitimately and effectively applied. 5 
when we deal with the Graces we are 
the affective realm, and the process is 
of direct application. The figure of inf 
tion is definitely in place. We hav 
‘*put over’’ the state of mind we ou 
are experiencing. It is a matter of 
sonality. 

Dr. F. H. Hayward, whose book on “| 


preciation’’ has not made on the America® 


teaching public the impression it sh 











apostle of training young people to 
the beauty of literature and art, and 
.s much that is helpful to say on this 
subject. But when it has been all earefully 
lyzed, the outcome of the whole is re- 
ble to the old faber fabricando—we be- 

a workman by working, a speaker by 
aking. a smith by smithing. So in teach- 
ng to appreciate, the secret of the process 
sto appreciate. Unless the teacher himself 


; the reactions to poem or story that he 


shes to rouse in his pupils, he labors in 
in to produce the desired effect. But 
e the appropriate state of mind has been 
duced in the teacher, all that remains is 
expose the pupils to his influence. There 
s no need for actual teaching. 

What may be called the finger-post criti- 
cism is here of no avail. No amount of 
‘note the beauty of this passage’’ appeal, 
will have the least effect in rousing the de- 
sired reaction. All that such injunctions 
im accomplish is a cognitive state, in 
vhich the pupil is aware that the passage 
in question is included among those that 
t is customary to regard with respect and 
to praise on appropriate occasions. But he 
is unaffected himself by the appeal. He 
is immune. The more pessimistic among 
teachers of literature are inclined to seize 
upon this term, and maintain that quite a 
large proportion of the pupils in an ordi- 
nary class are really immune to the infec- 
tion that we are considering. Now it has 
to be confessed in all honesty that there are 
junior human beings who appear to be im- 
mune to the infeetion that an enthusiastic 
and sincere teacher brings to bear upon his 
class. But their number is small. It is 
almost ridiculous to suggest a percentage, 
but I should be inclined to mention 3 per 
cent. a8 a reasonable limit. This guess is 
based upon the fact that in many of the 
human qualities that have been analyzed 
quantitatively, somewhere round about 3 
per cent. is found to be a common figure 
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that represents the minority who are en- 
tirely destitute of the quality in question. 

It is not to be inferred that the remain- 
ing 97 per cent. of an ordinary class will 
respond to the same extent to the teacher’s 
infection. As with measles and other dis- 
reputable states that are communicable, in- 
dividuals vary in the intensity with which 
they react to esthetic literary stimulus. 
There is indeed a certain percentage of the 
pupils who if the literary presentation were 
made in the ‘‘finger post’’ method would 
actually respond by a contrary reaction. 
All those pupils with whom Dr. Keatinge, 
of Oxford, makes such play under the name 
of ‘‘contrariants’’ naturally take up an 
antagonistic attitude towards matter that 
their teacher praises. But when the infec- 
tion is applied gently, naturally and 
honestly, not only does no antagonism arise, 
but a curious collective force is set up to 
strengthen the state of mind initiated by 
the personality of the teacher. 

Too often the collective reactions of the 
class are things to be opposed by the 
teacher: so it is indeed pleasant to trace 
here one of the cases in which it works on 
his side. Once he has set up the attitude 
he desires towards a piece of literature, 
he gets all manner of unexpected support 
from the interactions developed among his 
pupils. To be sure this support may be 
altogether undeserved, for it is quite pos- 
sible to get the class all agog about some- 
thing that is not worth while. Take, for 
example, the following extract from a ser- 
mon to children. I have not the text by 
me, but it was preached by a reputable 
American clergyman, and the passage runs 
somewhat as follows: 

And away down in 8lst Street a poor woman 
was sewing by the light of a guttering candle, 
and as she sewed she wept. What she worked at 
looked like a little night-gown: but ah me! It was 
something sadder still! For her little baby had 
died and she was making a little shroud. Can we 
wonder that the tears fell down? 
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Many years ago I made the experiment 
of reading this passage (along with the 
context just before and immediately after 
the part quoted above) to a class of divin- 
ity students to whom I was lecturing. 
Naturally I read it with the pathetic stop 
out, and the young men were furious with 
themselves for being so completely deceived 
by my tone that they did not notice the 
ridiculous blunder of the clergyman who 
had represented a little night-gown as some- 
thing desperately sad, only less sad in fact, 
than a little shroud. 

I was probably justified in my trick, for 
it had as its end the warning of these 
clergymen-about-to-be. In any case it con- 
veys a lesson to those who propose to treat 
literature on the infection plan. Fortu- 
nately in writing for teachers one is freed 
from the necessity of elaborating moral 
issues. The teacher is ex hypothesi a good 
moral citizen, and not given to use his 
powers for bad ends. In any case experi- 
ments like the above demonstrate that in- 
fection can be communicated on the liter- 
ary plane, and that even without sincerity. 
This in no way lowers the value of sincerity 
in the process of genuine literary infection: 
if it ean be conveyed by mere histrionic 
display how much more effectively it will 
be carried over when backed by genuine ap- 
preciation of the passage read. 

The assumption is that the teacher selects 
material of high quality that is all the 
Same within the comprehension of the 
pupils, so far as the subject-matter is con- 
eerned. It has to be noted that the mean- 
ing of almost any passage is beyond the 
full comprehension of children. Even 
‘*Mary had a little lamb’’ conveys a some- 
what different meaning to an adult and 
to a child. In the higher regions of liter- 
ature there are degrees of comprehension, 
depending on the background against which 
a given passage is presented. Let us not 
forget the moral of the incident about 


Browning’s ‘‘Childe Roland to 


Tower Came.’’ Asked by a bewi 


admirer what the poem exactly pn 


the poet is reported to have re} 


it meant to every man just as mu 


could put into it. 
Accordingly, when the teacher 
whole soul into the reading of a 


} 


and contrives to infect his pupils wit} 


general tone of the whole, it does not 


low that they understand it in 
same way as he. Their appreci: 


his coincide so far as they go, th 


may include much that lack of e 
may deny to them. It is not a 
mere knowledge, but of tone a 


ground. The danger of ordinary expos 


tory teaching, especially when wor 


the lines of linguistie and histori 


quit 
it) 
xper 
matt 
nd 


ked 


Lé« 


’ 
CH T 


is that the passage may lose its rea 


acter. It can not be too often repeated t 


teachers of English that the pass 
expound were originally written t 


ages 


0 bi 


not to be expounded, and that in the p: 


of exposition they may be made 
their character entirely. <A tea 
understands and enjoys ‘‘L’Allk 
merely reading it aloud and enjo 


he goes along may do far more to make t 
appeal Milton intended than if he 


it for the class in the most perfect 
gave the detailed meaning of ev 
in the text. 

This matter of the meaning of 


is one of the most pernicious bogeys in t 


teaching of literature. Teachers 
to a great temptation here: the 
clined to make the word the 
thought. In point of fact childr 


to el 


1 
ener 


cr) 


} 


DASS 


+} 


ero 9 


ving 


anaivzZeud 


way, al 


ery 


the v 


are liable 


W 


Vv are 


unit 


nm are 


more frequently thrown out of gear 


peculiar twist of a sentence than 


presence of an unfamiliar word. 
known word here and there does 


harm. Note what Jean Paul Richter, cea 
‘‘Leva 


ing with children, says in his 


At 


by 


} 
= 


no gI 


y 








dark not be afraid of not being understood even 
er ¢.» whole sentences. Your look and your accent, 
ict that devines before understanding, 
s the half, and these and time together the 
lf; also remember that they understand 
i nguage before they can learn to speak it, 
do in the case of Greek, or any other 


lage. 


We must not forget that in our ordinary 
urse with our pupils we are continu- 
i¢ words that the pupils do not 


Even if we could per- 


understand. 
fect the classification of the Lewis Terman 
vocabularies for the different school ages, 
id could, for example, make a complete 
list of the 7,200 words that make up the 
cabulary of our twelve-year-old pupils, 
wuld not guarantee that in our teach- 

¢ we would keep rigidly to this list. Nor 
is it desirable that we should. If we could 
ep exactly to the words with which the 

“aa pupil is familiar, would cut off all 
ssibility of extending the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary. It is because we are continually 
ising words outside the pupil’s range that 


we 


compel him, without using any other 
ree than that of cireumstances, to add 
~~ steadily from day to day fresh material 
‘- to his extending list of usable words. 


- Using lists of words and learning their 
- dictionary meaning is a part of the study 
ad literature, but it belongs to the Grind 
section, and has little to do with the Graces. 
= We teachers ourselves in our learning of a 
foreign language may work either by Grind 
ble or by Graces. If we take the first way we 
_ begin by learning lists of words and then 
a go on to reading the language, making a 
be point of looking up in the dictionary every 
re word that we do not know. If we follow 
A the Graces we plunge into the foreign lan- 
guage reading straight away after acquir- 
a ing a minimum vocabulary. We select the 
“ most interesting type of article or story, 


generally finding a play the easiest form 
Paying no attention to 


‘or our purpose. 
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the dictionary, except in the few desperate 
cases where we can make no sense at all 
out of a passage, we plough through the 
new country buoyed up by the interest 
of what we are reading, and knowing that 
we are picking up a vocabulary as we go 
along. We are really absorbing the new 
language by infection, and if our con- 
sciences will allow us to carry on we will 
ultimately make a conquest of the language, 
as a matter of reading at any rate, though 
we will need to go through another process 
to acquire a speaking acquaintance with it. 
If we wish to go on to the writing of the 
language we have to fall back on the Grind 
process, for at this stage the infection plan 
rather breaks down. 

All this, however, need not discourage 
us in the use of the infection plan with our 
pupils, for as responsible guides for them 
we can arrange that the grind part of En- 
glish literature shall be attended to at other 
school periods than those at which we are 
infecting our pupils with the virus of liter- 
ature. The conscience of the most high- 
toned moralist among teachers need give 
him no trouble so long as he can assure 
himself that his infection plan demands not 
an abandonment of the Grind aspect, but 
merely a redistribution of time devoted to 
Grind and Graces respectively. 

The infection plan is really a process of 
direct influence brought to bear upon the 
pupils, that force being the teacher’s per- 
sonality. Very likely some sensitive reader 
may complain: ‘‘Now why couldn’t you 
have said that at first?’’ Such readers 
have probably been repelled by the implied 
reference to disease. But good has prob- 
ably been done by using the title at the 
head of this article. Teachers are a little 
bored with the continual 
glowing way to the value and use of per- 
sonality. The term lost its tang: 
whereas the infection figure by its very 
grimness attracts attention. At any rate it 


reference in a 


has 
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has enabled the H. M. I. 8S. referred to above 
so to stimulate the teachers of the schools 
of Glasgow that they have given the plan a 
year’s trial, beginning in August, 1928, and 
ending with June, 1929. It takes a good 
deal to get those hard-headed Scots to adopt 
a plan that puts Graces before Grind, but 
in their severe way they will give the Graces 
every chance, and we outsiders will wait 


fVoLt, XXTIX 
with interest for the report that 1 


will make its appearance in due 
In the meantime it may be that s 
the enterprising American teachers 
make the experiment on their own a 
Many of them have already tried 

the higher grades: the problem rem 
discover how far down in the sch 


literary infection may be profitably « 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN LONDON 

A DECREASE in the number of children attend- 
ing London elementary schools in the last two 
years and a slightly more than corresponding 
inerease in the number of students at continua- 
tion schools are mentioned by Mr. G. H. Gater, 
the 
Council, in his annual report for 1927, which 


the edueation officer of London County 
is accompanied by statistics for 1928-29. Aec- 
cording to the abstract in the London Times, Mr. 
Gater says: “In round figures the statisties re- 
corded {for 1927] show that, owing to the fall 
in the child population and the migration of 
the 


County of London, there was a decrease in the 


families to new housing estates outside 


elementary school rolls of 11,600 children, and 
of 109 teachers, as compared with the rolls for 
1926. 
of 11,700 students at continuation schools.” 


On the other hand, there was an increase 


Last year the total number of persons edu- 
cated wholly or in part by the London County 
Council was nearly 1,000 more than in 1927. 
This was due to the expansion of continued edu- 
eation. A decrease of 30,341 in children up to 
14 years of age was more than offset by in- 
creases in adolescents of 13,742, and in adults 
of 17,537—a total of 31,279. Those educated in 
London during 1928 numbered 910,109, com- 
prising 642,460 children, 134,566 adolescents 
and 133,083 adults. The number of children 
in the special schools for the mentally and 
physically defective is decreasing. 

The total cost of education for 1928 was 
£13,126,666. This was £362,071 more than in 
1927, owing to new liability imposed on the 
eouncil for teachers’ superannuation. 

The Times states that Mr. Gater describes 
how after several years’ hard work an area of 


60 rods, entirely occupied by street ret 
beautiful g 
The garde: 
rounded by docks, factories, a railway 
Work was begun in 


potatoes, 


been transformed into a 


East London schoolboys. 


and old houses. 
1924, 


common garden crops were planted. 


in May, cabbages 
den is now maturing and provides a 
background, making outdoor life for t 
normal children seem really wort! 
Twenty-eight boys attended an open 
during the 
The boy ss 


no wish to return to the classrooms, 


“camping out in blankets,” 


with definite physical benefit. 


only time last winter when the class vacat 
shelter (always open on two sides and 
only by canvas sheets on the other tw 
when it was “washed out’? by heavy rau 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF RURAL JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Waite the junior high school as 
educational unit is as yet practically confined 
to urban areas, the junior-high-school idea ha: 
spread generally to rural communities. 

According to Bureau of Education Bulletu 
1928, No. 28, there are in the United States 
2,368 secondary which 
junior-high-school grades. Of these schools, % 
are 5- or 6-years undivided type secondary 
schools. That is, they make no effort in 
way to organize the school into separate Jun 
and senior units. The total of segregated 
high schools is 880, and there are, in additior 
1,389 schools where the junior and senior ' 


a dist! 


schools include 


are recognized as distinct but associated 


single institution. 





Alliv 





Aids 
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iunior high schools in rural districts oceur 

+ frequently in the consolidated school dis- 

. which are most conveniently served by one 

| centrally located, and they number 1,181. 

Of these, 173 are completely segregated junior 
hich schools in rural areas. The additional 
--hools, 1,008, termed rural junior high schools, 
exhibit various degrees of distinctness in organ- 
tion and administration, ranging from noth- 

» more than a term applied to grades 7 and 
8 which have been partially departmentalized, 

a rather complete educational entity with 

t curriculum, social organization, teach- 

+ and administrative staffs. 

An enrolment of more than 150 pupils in the 
rural junior high school is comparatively rare. 

prevailing type enrolls fewer than 100 
pils in the junior unit. 
lunior high schools are giving an important 
lace in organization and administrative prac- 
to provisions which seek to overcome the 
ilts of mass instruction by permitting pupils 
to advance through the grades at a rate which 
is normal to their abilities to learn. These prac- 
tices concern themselves with bases of admission 
to junior high sehool, pupil classification and 
bases of promotion. 

Completion of six elementary grades is a 
recognized basis of admission in 94.8 per cent. 

all schools. Other bases of admission are 
relatively infrequent. Use of mental age, chron- 

logical age and educational age as one of two 

r more bases of admission are reported in ap- 
proximately the same frequencies. 

The effort to group pupils into homogeneous 
ability groups for purposes of instruction has 
received wide attention in educational literature 
and in actual practice. In rural junior high 
schools this effort has been made in 48.9 per 
cent. of the schools. The most frequent basis 
used is a composite of several factors. Group- 
ing on the basis of teachers’ estimates or marks 
alone is practiced by 17.7 per cent. of the 
schools, 

Grouping by ability affords a possibility of 
varying requirements for promotion. 

Particular interest attaches to the extent to 
which the junior high schools have: substituted 
subject for grade promotion and a composite 
of several measures of ability for teachers’ 
estimates or marks. 








In view of the number of schools that report 
variable programs, grouping and other promo 
tion practices looking to flexibility of progress, 
it is of interest to note that 87 of these rural 
junior high schools report a practice of not 
allowing graduation in less than the normal time 
required for completion of the course. 


THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND THE SCHOOLS 


Tue report of Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, which was re- 
cently issued shows that during 1928 more than 
3,800 teachers were supplied with living plants, 
plant parts and other study material in quan- 
tity sufficient for the instruction of more than 
156,000 pupils last year. Personal conferences 
were held with 1,000 teachers concerning prob- 
lems of biology and nature-study teaching. The 
garden distributed 560,000 packets of seeds to 
177,000 pupils for planting in school and home 
gardens. Teachers brought more than 54,000 
pupils to the Botanie Garden for instruction in 
the plantations, conservatories and classrooms. 

In the study of bacteria more than 3,200 petri 
dishes with sterilized culture media were given 
to school children. Members of the garden staff 
gave sixty-seven addresses, lectures and talks, 
which were attended by more than 31,000 chil- 
dren. 

More than 800 requests came from schools 
for nature material, according to Miss Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, curator of elementary instruction. 
This figure included requests from schools which 
were supplied with 18,000 living plants for class 
work and for purposes of decoration and about 
30,000 seedling plants which were raised by 
children’s classes at the garden for use in school 
and home gardens. 

The three greenhouses given over to instrue- 
tion, out of which annually thousands of plants 
go to schools and to classes for instruction pur- 
poses, are maintained almost entirely by the 
department of elementary instruction of the 
garden and by school children. 

Dr. Gager, in summarizing the garden’s work 
with children in the annual report, points out 
that the garden does not confine its work with 
children to cooperation with the schools. The 
total attendance at popular courses of instrue- 
tion organized independently of the schools in 
the plantations, children’s greenhouses, conser- 
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vatories, children’s gardens, classrooms and lab- 


oratories is now approximately 50,000 a year. 


MEETING OF DEANS OF MEN 

THE annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men will be 
held in Washington, D. C., under the auspices 
of the George Washington University, April 11, 
12 and 13. 

An outstanding event on the program of the 
three-day session will be an address by the 
Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the 
interior and president of Stanford University. 

Other speakers on the program are Dean 
Thomas Arkle Clark, of the University of Lli- 
nois; Dr. George B. Culver, of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Dr. David Allan Robertson, of the 
American Council on Edueation; Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, of Columbia University; President Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity; Dean James W. Armstrong, of North- 
western University; Dean S. H. Goodnight, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Dean Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. A. Park, of Ohio State University; 
Dean R. Rienow, of the University of Iowa, and 
Dean Stanley Coulter, formerly of Purdue 
University. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of the George 
Washington University, is chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. The meeting will 
be attended by deans and advisers of men from 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

The program includes a banquet at the 
Cosmos Club, a pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon, a 
sightseeing tour of Washington and vicinity, 
and a reception by the president, trustees and 
faculties of the George Washington University, 
followed by a concert by the George Washington 
Glee Club and a dance. The ladies of the 
Yeorge Washington faculty are making plans 
for the entertainment of the visiting delegates. 

Some of the problems to be discussed at the 
eonference are: Scholarship, student conduct, 
fraternities, initiations and “hell week,” student 
housing, intercollegiate athletics, attendance, 
student loan funds, orientation courses and the 
duties of the office of dean of men. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 


THE coming summer session at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo will wit- 


ness an experiment in cooperation bet 


dent body and institution which gives 


teachers for professional improvement 
To expand and improve the summer 
offerings of the college, last summer's 
body, about 1,000 in number, pledged its: 
by implication, the registrants in the s¢ 
1929, to raise a special extension fund 
used to supplement the regular summer 
provided from state appropriations. \W 
fund the institution has been able to add t 
summer faculty ten leaders in edu 
theory and practice who will offer 
instruction in a number of elementary 
fields. The courses added to the regular su 
mer offerings are designed particularly 
vaneed students, normal school graduates 
sirous of earning credit toward the bach 
degree and teachers of experience preparing 
supervisory and administrative positions 
This group of ten visiting professors in 
Dr. Albert Edward Winship, editor 
Journal of Education; Dr. Leo J. Bruce 
professor of elementary education at tl 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Philip W. L 
professor of secondary education at New 
University; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
commissioner for elementary education 
York State; Dr. Carleton Washburne, su 
tendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Etta Anchester, supervisor of kindergarte: 


] 
leo 


mary teaching at Chicago Teachers College; 
Barrett Stout, professor of elementary 
musie at the Kirksville State Teachers C 
Dr. Edgar A. Dawson, professor of histor 


political science at Hunter College; 


Evelyn Holston, supervisor of element 
school subjects at Springfield, Mass., 
Mendel E. Branom, head of the department 
geography at the Harris Teachers College, 
Louis. 

In addition, seventeen courses of an adva! 
nature and thirty-four courses belonging mai! 
in the second and third years of the st: 
normal curriculum will be offered by the re 
lar members of the college faculty and \ 
professors from other colleges at l 
schools. 

Special features of the summer sess 
clude a course in home hygiene and care 0! ' 
sick under American Red Cross aus} 
course in teaching English to immigrant 











for dental hygiene teachers and school 


on of the special fund contributed vol- 
by the students will be set aside for a 
of special lectures and recreational 
This feature will be directed by Dr. 

BR. Neumann, professor of sociology at 


te College. 


COURSES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Forr weeks’ double-period courses in educa- 
will be offered for the first time at the 
mer session of the University of Michigan. 
elve different courses designed for teachers 
| administrators will be given on the four 
ks’ plan, either from June 24 to July 19, or 
July 22 to August 16. One half the 
mal eight-semester-hour load may thus be 
ied by students attending the first four 
ks or the last four weeks of the session. 
In these twelve courses the departure from 
the eight weeks basis was made to meet the de- 
nd of a considerable number of teachers and 
0! administrators who feel the need of vaca- 
n and rest, but who still have the desire and 
he time for a briefer period of study. The 
tles of several of the courses will indicate the 
interests of the students likely to take advantage 
this new arrangement: “The Construction 
the Elementary School Curriculum,” “The 
Teaching of Seience in the Junior and Senior 
High Sehool,” “Special Problems in the Teach- 
ng of Physies,” “Administrative Work for 
Deans of Girls in High Schools,” “The <Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Vocational 
Education,” “The Constitutional and Legal 
Basis of Publie School Administration,” “The 
Planning of Sehool Buildings.” 
The session is also inaugurating non-credit 
urses, especially designed for the superin- 
tendent and the principal who desire lectures 
nd round table diseussions dealing with prob- 
ems of the publie schools. These non-credit 
irses, given on six week-ends, have been ar- 
ged beginning on Friday and Saturday, 
une 28 and 29. Leaders in the field of edu- 
‘ion and educational administration, both 
members of the university summer session fac- 
ulty and others, will direct various phases of 
he work. 


T 
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The above courses are in addition to upwards 
of one hundred courses offered by the school of 
education as a part of the full eight weeks’ 
session. 

The following appointments to the faculty 
have been made from other institutions for the 
coming session: Frederick S. Breed, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Claude C. Crawford, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Wren J. Grin 
stead, University of Pennsylvania; Charles W. 
Hamilton, director of commercial education, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Chester O. Mathews, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Arlee Nuser, State 
Teachers College, Fresno, California; William 
M. Proctor, Stanford University; Luther T. 
Purdom, University of Missouri; Joseph Roe- 
mer, University of Florida; Paul R. Spencer, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
William W. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Agnes E. 
Wells, dean of women, Indiana University; 
Arthur D. Wright, Dartmouth College; Wen 
dell W. Wright, Indiana University. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. BALDWIN 

In the death of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, on May 
12, 1928, the National Society for the Study of 
Edueation has suffered a great loss. He was 
elected to active membership at the Washington 
meeting in February, 1908, and was continu- 
ously and helpfully active in the work of the 
society for the past twenty years. He was a 
welcome speaker in the meetings of the scciety 
and an important contributor to its yearbooks. 
He made notable contributions to the yearbooks 
entitled “Standards and Tests for the Measure- 
ment of Efficiency of Schools and School Sys- 
tems,” “The Education of Gifted Children” and 
“Nature and Nurture.” In the months imme- 
diately preceding his last illness, he gave his in 
spiration and help to the preparation of the 
current yearbook on preschool and parental 
education. 


The members of this society were constantly 
impressed by his warm interest in the work of 
the society; his unselfish encouragement of the 
work of others; his public address; his charm 
of manner in friendly and informal discussion ; 
his unusual thoughtfulness and consideration 
for those with whom he worked; his generous 
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giving of himself to assist in worthy causes; his appreciation of his services to education 
. . coat \rsonal esteem i ich he was held 1 
earnest belief in the ideals and methods of sci- personal esteem in which he was held by 


ence in the study of education, and his devotion ™embers in this organization, this memor 
ment; and be it further 
Resolved: That a copy of the statement 


Resolved: That the National Society for the lutions be published as a part of the n 


to the welfare of young children. Therefore, be it 


Study of Education direct its secretary to transmit annual meeting of this society and 


to Dr. Baldwin’s nearest relatives, as a token of of ScHOOL AND SOcIETy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. BranperR MatTrHews, emeritus professor graphical Society from its origin until 1909, } 
of dramatic literature at Columbia University, had conferred on him one of the gold 
died on March 31 at the age of seventy-seven of the British Bibliographical Society 
years. Professor Matthews, who held the chair medal, instituted by the society from 
at Columbia University for thirty-two years, given by Mr. E. F. Bosanquet, has been 
was distinguished as an author and critic. at the Royal Mint from designs by Mr. L 


Dr. Ropert M. WENLEY, since 1896 head of ford Jones, the obverse (based on a min 


the department of philosophy in the University ‘™ @ manuscript of Mielot’s “Les Miracles 


of Michigan, died suddenly on March 30 in his Nostre Dame,” 1456) showing an auth 


sixty-eighth year. Dr. Wenley returned to Ann 
Arbor last September after spending two years 
in London as director of the American Univer- 


work, the reverse (based on a title-cut 
Fauconnerie de F. Ian des Franchieres”’ print 
at Poitiers in 1567) an early printing 


_ x = , ‘ . Sj at worl 
sity Union. with pressman and compositor at work. 


. a > = ° > ER "PEW OR 7 oT » ahairnr 
Presipent GrorGe F. Zoox, of the University PROFESSOR LAWRENCE PUMPELLY, chai 
ot Akron, has declined the presidency of the 


University of Louisville, which has been offered 


the department of Romance languages at ( 
nell University, has been made a Knight of th 
him at an annual salary of $15,000. Legion of Honor of France in recognition o! 
his many years of service to the interests 
France as a teacher of Romance languages and 
as an aide and interpreter during the Wo: 
War. 


Dr. Max Meyer, professor of experimental 
psychology at the University of Missouri from 
1900 until the recent difficulties in regard to a 
student questionnaire, was unanimously elected 
president of the Southern Society for Philos- Dr. Georce W. ANDREWS, professor of organ 
ophy and Psychology at the meeting held at the im the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, has 
University of Kentucky on March 30. pleted fifty years’ connection with the Ober 

: “- ; Musical Union, twenty years as organist 

Tue Ohio State University Monthly states ig 


: . thirty years as director. He will retire fr 
that a statue is to be erected in honor of Dr. W. 


active connection with the union at the « 


O. Thompson, for twenty-six years president of 
Ohio State University and now president emer- 
itus. It is to be of heroie size and will be 


erected at a central point on the campus. It 
Professor Erwin Frey, Dr. Leonarp W. RIcHARDSON has retired as 


sion of the spring concert, when the wu! 
sings “St. Francis of Assisi,” by Gabr 
Pierne. 


will be exeented by 
sculptor in the department of fine arts, and will professor of Latin in the New York State \ 
constitute the combined memorial from four lege for Teachers at Albany. He had bee 
recent Ohio State classes. member of the faculty for nearly thirty-! 


~ . “1: . years. 
Wiveerrorce Eames, the bibliographer, li- 7°*"* 


brarian of the Lenox Library of New York FraNK H. Woop has submitted his resig? 
City until its consolidation with the New York tion as director of the school building 
Public Library and librarian of the Biblio- grounds division of the New York State Edu 
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Department, a position which he has held Proressor Lauper W. Jones, who holds the 
irteen years, to take effect on April 30. Hepburn chair of chemistry at Princeton Uni- 
\Ir. Wood leaves the department after forty-six versity, has left for France, where he wil! take 
ears of service to the schools of the state, up his new work as European director of the 
rty-three years having been spent in the division of natural sciences of the Rockefeller 
artment of Publie Instruction and the State Foundation. Dr. Jones succeeds in this work 


ation Department. Dean Augustus Trowbridge, dean of the Prince- 


ton Graduate School, who was abroad several 


HOMER "ANDERBLUE, professor of busines 
H wer B. Va DERBLUE, } ssor 0! ness vears. 
mies in the graduate school of business 
winistration of Harvard University, has re- THe Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, secre 


tary of the interior and president of Stanford 





signea : : 
) : r University (on leave), will be the speaker at 
’ Proressor Eunice MorGan SCHENCK, head de ng ay 
: ; the commencement exercises of Goucher College 
of the department of French at Bryn Mawr Col- 
The : on June 3. 
‘ lege, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
rane shed position of dean of the graduate school. Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 
” es For the past three years Dr. Schenck has di- College, Oxford, and editor of The Hibbert 
ng rected the graduate school, acting as the presi- Journal, will speak on April 25 at 8:30 in the 
tJ 
it’s representative. evening at the New York Academy of Medicine 
es de “Tha Bdaneat; a ” 
ee Proressor ALFRED Francis Pittpram, of the ® “The Education of Adults. 
“La faculty of Anglo-Saxon history at the Univer- Presipent Ernest Harcu WukKrns, of 


sity of Vienna, has been appointed to fill the Oberlin College, is conducting a seminar course 
ir of history at the University of Oxford, at the University of Chieago on Mondays dur 
cently endowed by Henry Ford. ing April and May in the department of 


De. Roy Marcoum, head of the department of Romance languages and literature. The subject 


ra politieal science at the University of Southern of the course is “The Chronology of the Let- 
f the California, will be a visiting professor at the ‘ers of Petrarch.” President Wilkins was 
— University of Washington this summer. formerly a member of that faculty. 
aden De. G. B. Harrison, of the English depart- Dr. Frep W. Mavoney, director of public 
: - ment of King’s College, London, has accepted health in the Atlantie City publie schools, will 
orld the invitation of the University of Chieago to be ive three courses at the summer session of 
the first holder of the Frederic Ives Carpenter Columbia University. These will be on phys 
ran Visiting Chair of English. ical education and the organization of athletics ‘ 
com Jans E. Protas, efdletic direster at West- for the entire city, the organization of medical 
erlin nineher Calan, ot Welton, Sleek, nen town service, and health work in a representative 
and appointed athletic director of George Washing- ny 
we ton University. Proressor H. E. Suaveut, of the University 
a Dr. Samven Epwix Wener, superintendent of Chicago, delivered a lecture on “How Men 
ae at Charleston, West Virginia, has been ap- Learned to Count” at Lehigh University on 
- pointed associate superintendent of schools of March 11, at Lafayette College on March 12, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at a salary of 4 Haverford College on March 13, at Swarth- 
dd as $10,000. more College on March 14 and at Rutgers 
= Dr. Oviver C. LockHart, head of the depart- ay oe . 
fee ment of eeonomies and finance at the University KaTHarINE Lee Bares, professor emeritus of 
bi of Buffalo, has been granted leave of absence to English at Wellesley College, died on March 
accompany Professor E. W. Kemmerer as a 28 at the age of seventy years. Dr. Bates was 
gna- member of the Commission of Financial Ad- appointed instructor at Wellesley in 1885, she 
= visers to the Government of China. became associate professor in 1888, full pro- 
Edu 
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fessor in 1891, retiring with the title of pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1925. 

Tue Ohio College Association Committee on 
Intelligence Tests for Entrance, under the chair- 
manship of Professor H. A. Toops, is planning 
a five-year research program looking into the 


causes of college failure and success. 


THE seventeenth annual convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
will be held on April 16 to 18 and the Conter- 
ence on the Reorganization of the Lower Divi- 
sion on April 18 and 19 at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Dean Charles E. Friley, president of the 
the 


Stevens, of the University of 


association, is in charge of program and 
Registrar E. B. 
Washington, is chairman of the committee in 


charge of local arrangements. 


Tue fourth Canadian National Conference on 
Education will be held at Vancouver during the 
second week in April. The discussions will cen- 
ter around adult education, and representatives 
from all parts of the British Empire will be 
present, as well as delegates from Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. 


A airt of $1,000,000 from Edward S. Hark- 


ness as a personal tribute to the late Cleveland 
H. Dodge has been announced by the Near East 


College Mr. Dodge started the 
$15,000,000 campaign for an endowment for 


Association. 


Robert College, American University of Beirut, 
Constantinople Woman’s College, the Interna- 
tional College of Smyrna, American College of 
Sofia and Athens College, Greece. Mr. Hark- 
ness’s latest gift is conditional upon the com- 
pletion of the educational fund by July 1, the 
closing date set for the campaign by the late 
Mr. Dodge. Others have pledged $530,000 con- 
ditionally. A total of $2,500,000 remains to be 
raised within the next three months. 

AN anonymous gift $450,000 
made to the Johns Hopkins University for the 
erection and endowment of a building for the 


of has been 


new institute for the study of law. 


Tue General Education Board has made a 
gift of $80,000 to Howard University for salary 
increases. 

Joun Spencer Camp, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, has given $100,000 to Wesleyan University 
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to endow a chair of music, which wil] 


in honor of the donor. 


Tue late W. J. McDonald, of Paris 
who died about three years ago, left the 
his estate to the University of Texas for 
servatory. The will was contested by re 
who have now come to a settlement by 


university receives approximately $1,000, 


THE Board of Education of Chicago } 
propriated $20,000,000 tor the eonst 


sixteen new publie schools. 


SENATOR ARTHUR N. Prerson, of New 


proposed legislation to reeover 
of funds, originally 
but to 


would direct the comptroller and the tr 


has 
$700,000 raised 


schools, diverted other uses I} 


to withhold all further distribution of 


received from the railroad tax to special 


such as the highway extension fund, the sold 


bonus sinking fund, and the state instit 
construction fund, for the benefit of th: 
fund. 

A FUND is being collected for a Spar 
to 
Columbia University, to provide head 


dence be established at Barnard ( 


for Latin-American students and America: 


dents who wish to live in a Spanish atmospher 


The “easita,” as the residence will b: 

will be built on Claremont Avenue. In 
be guest rooms for distinguished visitors 
Spanish-speaking countries, an extensiv: 
ish library and elubrooms. It will be d 
like a typical Spanish house, built aro 


inner courtyard and patio and will bé 


TEN reappointments and ten new 


ments to scholarships in fine arts by 
negie Corporation of New York have bee: 


nounced. The selections were made by 


visory group for the foundation from a 


111 applications. The stipend ranges 


$1,200 to $2,000. 


ro) 


pay 


lished to increase the number of qualified co 


and university teachers in the arts. 


Back numbers of the National Ge 


Magazine have been made available by ' 


1 


tional Geographie Society for use in scho 


This service has been offered at the requ 


tha 


The scholarships were est 


N 








(hi) 





educators. With the cooperation of its 

rship the society has collected a limited 

r of copies of sets which will be delivered 

. schools upon requisition by the superin- 

or principal. It is desired that these 

allotted to schools in rural areas or 

s where library facilities are limited. 

cipient is required to pay only the cost 
handling and carriage. 

is planned to erect in New York City a 

m-pieture house especially for children on 

already selected in Fifty-third Street, 
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near Lexington Avenue. Instruction in avia- 
tion, geology, zoology, astronomy, botany and 
anthropology will be given in the theater, sup 
plementing these courses in the schools. Travel 
pictures will be given, current events will be 
taught by a careful selection from the best 
news reels, while an introduction into the best 
literature will be given by approved screen ver 
sions of important literary works. The move 
ment, it was said, will also inelude the show 
ing of the best amateur and experimental 


motion-picture work in Europe and America. 


DISCUSSION 


NATIONAL AND STATE STATISTICS 
ON HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Dvrine recent years one of the leading argu- 
ts in the agitation for a federal department 
jueation has been the need for research and 
dissemination of the results on a nationwide 
sis. The efforts of the present Bureau of 
iueation and of the state departments of edu- 
tion in colleeting and distributing information 
commended by many educators and writers, 


Jthough all are free to admit that the work is 

carried on as extensively as it should be. 
Certain writers have pointed out the inadequacy 
of the statistical reports published under the 
present system. Possibly a greater realization 
of the shorteomings of the eurrent reports is the 
first step necessary for improvement. 

As a part of a recent study,’ the writer had 
occasion to attempt a comparison of certain 
statistics on high-school education published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education and by the state 
departments of education of the various states. 
Since the materials which were desired for the 
study did not seem to be readily available a 
more complete analysis of the figures presented 
in the reports was essayed. The study disclosed 
amazing diserepancies between the several re- 
ports published by the Bureau of Education 
itself and between reports published by the 
Bureau of Education and by the states. The 
comparison of the state reports showed a lack 

comparability which would discourage any 


careful worker from attempting to make state- 


+ 


to-state comparisons on the basis of the figures 


presented in the reports. 


_ 10. L. Troxel, ‘‘State Control of Secondary 
tdueation,’? Warwick & York. 


A comparison of the figures presented in two 
bulletins of the Bureau of Edueation,? giving 
figures for the high schools of the various states 
for the same year, shows only nineteen states in 
which the total enrolments in high schools dif- 
fered by as little as 10 per cent. as given in the 
two places. A comparison in similar bulletins 
of figures for 1925-26° shows only twenty-one 
states in which the figures given in the two 
bulletins differ by as little as 10 per cent. For 
four states the differences are above 50 per 
cent., ranging as high as 70 per cent. in two 
states. 

For twelve additional states the differences 
are 20 per cent. or greater. The discrepancies, 
whatever their cause may be, place a serious 
limitation on the use of these figures for any 
careful work. 

Turning to the reports published by state 
departments of education, we find difficulties 
which, while they do not give us cause to ques 
tion the accuracy of the figures, nevertheless 
prevent their use for purposes of comparisons. 
Of seventy-nine items for which reports were 
given or which were reported in a separate way, 
concerning high schools, in the forty-eight 
states, there is not a single item for which 
material is available in the reports for all 
states, and statistics are available for only fire 


2 Statistical Survey of Education 1921-22, U. 8 
Bureau of Education Bulletins 1924, No. 38, pp. 
22-23; Statistics of Public High Schools 1921-22, 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1924, No. 7 
pp. 21-22. 

3 Statistical Survey of Education 1925-26, U. § 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 12, p. 13 
Statistics of Public High Schools 1925-26, U. S. 

. 


Bureau of Education Bulletin 1927, No. 33, p. 25. 
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items tor as many as half the states. These 
materials are collected and reported in such a 
variety of ways that one never has any feeling 
that the statistics for two 


ot assurance any 


states are comparable. The manner of report- 
ing 1s also such that comparative figures, except 
tor state or county totals or averages, can not 
be computed for any one item for more than a 
fourth of 

In some of the states only partial statistics 


the states. 


are included in the reports. In other items 
there are great differences in the detail of the 
report. In many, the explanation of just what 
an item includes is lacking. 

It is a surprising thing that from the reports 
of some states, it is difficult to figure the total 
high-school enrolment, and in one state, Arkan 
sas, it was impossible to compute the enrolment 
beeause no figures whatever were given for high 
schools. Enrolment, average daily attendance, 
number of graduates, school census and number 
of teachers, are the only items available in the 


reports for as many as half of the states. 
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Two remedies are suggested for the « 
which exists. We should have either a 
agency empowered to collect and pub! 
on high schools and with authority to 
the submission of full reports, or a united et 
on the part of state officials to collect and 
lish comparable statisties on at least a mi: 
If the stat 


possible or convenient to 


number ot important items. 
not find it 
reports on a comparable basis for the 
purposes, they might cooperate with the B 
of Education in securing for the bur 
plete statistics for the schools of their 
This might be done by having the state de; 
ment send out to the schools the fon 
pared by the bureau at the same time th 
forms are sent out. The state department 
then require the submission of the bureau 
ports along with its own. This would 
for the Bureau of Education reports 
rate and complete as could be secured 


O. L. Tr 


MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


TuHereE are fifty educational organizations in 


the world whose slogan just at present is 
“Geneva, 1929,” and there are approximately 
five thousand individual teachers whose thoughts 
are turned toward Geneva waiting for vacation 
time to come, when the Third Biennial Confer- 
World Education 


will be 


Federation of 
Associations held 
August 3 in the cosmopolitan Swiss city whose 


ence of the 
from July 25 to 
name has become synonymous with interna- 
tional cooperative endeavor. , 
“International Understanding and Good-will 
Through Education” is to be the theme of the 
meeting. The general program will deal with 
the subject from a variety of standpoints and 
will include many of the most eminent educa- 


This 


general subject will be constantly in the minds 


tors in the leading countries of the world. 


of the chairmen in preparing the programs for 
the various sections into which the Conference 
will be divided. 

The National Education Association has ap- 
proved Thos. Cook & Son, 585 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, to conduct trips of delegates 


from their organization and of other visit 
and the National Educa 
that 
their 


the conference, 
members ot 
throu 


Association is urging 


association arrange tours 


travel bureau. In a similar way the Ame 
Federation of Teachers has approved the 1 
National 


arrangements with which can be made th: 


Bureau of the Union of Te: 


Captain Anderson, care Canadian Pacifi: 
way Company, New York City, or throug! 
EK. L. Spenee, care Canadian Pacifie Ra 
Company, Montreal, Canada. In additio 


World 


other bureaus to conduct approved t: 


Federation has arranged with 

visitors, namely, Walter H. Woods Comp 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusett 
Temple Tours, Incorporated, Boston, M 
chusetts, and International Club, 


iu 


Travel 
minal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

All indications at the present time point ' 
splendid attendance from teachers all ove: 
world. Several Asiatic countries, inc! 
China and Japan, are preparing to send 
gations. India has already appointed a «i 


tion of more than twenty educational! 
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ternational Bureau of Edueation is shall thereafter be employed, under direction 

era special arrangements by which probably of the board, for the stimulation and subven 
itry of continental Europe will be tion of investigations in the field of education 

ted. Moreover, it seems certain that This permanent fund will presumably be 

‘ort British Isles, Canada and the United States established in five or six years. However, in 
ud nd large delegations. The meeting is’ order that this undertaking of the society may 


convenient for teachers trom the not be delayed, the board ot directors also voted 


States who may be spending the summer that, pending the completion of the fund, the 


pe. All such teachers should plan to society announce its willingness to consider the | 
the conference in their itinerary. The support of such proposals for educational r 
ty ol visiting the fine old city ol search as meet the approval of the board, and 
_ of hearing many of the most eminent that provisionally the sum of $2,000 be allocated 
rs of the world, and especially of form to this purpose. 
friendships with teachers of other lands, The investigations contemplated under this 
that no teacher ean afford to neglect. new development of the society's activities are 
who attend will experience a benefit and conceived of as carried on independently of 
ment not soon to be forgotten. the activities of the society’s various yearbook 
C. H. WiuuiaMs, committees, though it is assumed that the in 
Secretary, World Federation of vestigations will often emerge from, or lead to, 
Educational Associations the production of yearbooks. 


Members of the National Society for the 


PLANS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY ‘“tudy of Education and others interested are 


FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION urged to submit proposals for research or con 
FOR THE SUBVENTION OF structive suggestions for the general organiza 
RESEARCH tion and development of this phase of th 


\r the meeting of the board of directors held society’s work. Communications should reach 
Rochester, New York, in November, 1928, it the secretary, at Danvers, Massachusetts, be 
oted to increase the investments of the tore May 1, if they are to be considered at the 
in interest-bearing securities by $2,000 next regular meeting of the board of directors, 
ve annually until a permanent fund of to be held May 11-12, 1929. 
proximately $20,000 is accumulated, the in Guy M. WHIpPLe, 
of which (approximately $1,000 annually ) Secretary 


ai QUOTATIONS 


Liss 
way VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS among those who breathe it. The public health 
lue New York State Commission on Ventila investigators, however, insisted that the health 
reported six years ago that it had found of the school child is the final criterion of sue 
respiratory disease in schools with old cess, though it is desirable to understand what 
any, ned window ventilation than in the more are the physical conditions that promote his 
tts, modern buildings mechanically ventilated. health. Further studies have been undertaken 
$sa- Many states already had outlawed the older with additional precautions to avoid sources of 
ler- thod, and the engineers had some justifiable error. Thus Mr. Duffield reported to the an 
de in the devices they had made to insure nual meeting of the American Society of 
fo a iat seemed to be ideal atmospheric conditions Heating and Ventilating Engineers last year 
e lor the indoor life. The engineers proposed the results of a survey in Syracuse wherein 
ling that tuture investigations should take into careful allowance had been made tor varyin 
ele- int a conformation to a “rating schedule” characteristics in different school populations 


various physical measurements of the He found that American children are liable to 


sphere rather than the morbidity rate be kept at home with a cold more than are 


the 
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children of Italian parents. Yet, when all due found in all schools were close! 
corrections were made, the conclusion of the remain possible differences in 
1923 report was amply confirmed. Another humidity which it was not for 
report has been published of a survey made _ to measure in this investigation. 
by an engineer of the U. S. Public Health ments should certainly be made 
Service in New Haven. Once again window — search as well as temperature mea 
ventilation is in the ascendant. Three schools’ different points in the rooms. 
provided with mechanical ventilation and auto advantage of window ventilation 
matic temperature control have an average rate on physical factors; conditions 

of total absence of 6 per cent, ol pupil SeSsSlOns they are thoroughly understood, wi 

as compared with 3.9 per cent. of pupil ses in artificial ventilation and may « 
sions for the naturally ventilated group. proved on. The need for further rv 
Whether longer or shorter absences are taken urgent. School buildings are not al 
into account, the mechanical ventilation comes taining expensive ventilating systen 
out second best. Nor ean the difference be subsequently need to be modified or re) 
explained as due to higher temperatures in one The Journal of the American M 


group than in the other, for the temperatures ciation. 


REPORTS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL J treasure fro: 
FELLOWS World; and American Gold and § 

. ; : : 1557—1660.’’ Study in Spain, espe: 

FeLLows of the Social Science Research Heinberg, John Gilbert, Ph.D. 
Council for 1929-30 have been elected as  yate School of Economies), assistant p: 
follows: political science, University of Miss 

‘*An Intensive Study of the Personn 

Baldwin, Frances Elizabeth, Ph.D. (Johns Hop Cabinets since the Establishment of the TI 
kins), professor of history and political science, public.’’ Study ‘n Paris. 
Hood College. Project: ‘‘A Study of the English Hoover, Caly... Bryee, Ph.D. (Wis 
Constitution in the Tudor Period.’’ Study in fessor of economics, Duke University 
England. ‘*The Banking System of the U 

Black, Jean Phyllis, Ph.D. (University of Rome, Soviet Republics; with special refer 
Italy), instructor in history, College of St. problems of a ‘managed currency.’ ’’ 
Catherine. Project: ‘‘Lord Palmerston’s Italian Russia and the United States. 
Policy during the Years 1846-1849.’’ Study in Johnson, Edgar A. J., Ph.D. (Febru 
Italy, England, France and Austria. Harvard), instructor and tutor, Harvard 

Branch, E. Douglas, Ph.D. (State University of sity. Project: ‘‘A Study of British Mer 
Towa), research associate, State Historical Society of the Eighteenth Century to Ascertair 
of Iowa; honorary associate, department of history, tion between the Theory of Mercantilisn 
State University of Iowa. Project: ‘‘The Life of Commercial Policy of the Selected Peri 
Ramsay Crooks: more exactly, a general history in London. 
of the American Fur Company.’’ Study in New La Monte, John L., Ph.D. (February, 
York, St. Louis, Detroit and St. Paul. braska), instructor in history, University 

Brown, Esther Lucile, Ph.D. (June, 1929, Uni- braska. Project: ‘‘A Study of the Life a1 
versity of New Hampshire), assistant professor of of Foulque Plantagenet, Count of Anjou a: 
+> ¢) 


sociology, University of New Hampshire. Project: of Jerusalem; with special reference t 


; 
7 & 


‘‘Lycanthropy—the Loup Garou.’’ Study in and princely institutions of France ar 


Canada and France. that period.’’ Study in France and pro! 
Hamilton, Earl Jefferson, Ph.D. (Harvard), as- in Venice and Rome. 

sistant professor of economics, Duke University. Lattimore, Owen. Project: ‘An Ant! 

Project: ‘‘Money, Prices, and Wages in Castile, ical Study in Manchuria’’ (to be work 


tir 


1500-1660, especially as affected by the influx of consultation with a committee consisting 








Dixon, L. Warner and A. M. Tozze1 


. vard and in China. 
Barger, Ph.D. (California), as 
ssor of geography, Unive rsity of Cali 
et: ‘*The Plans and Modes of O« 


Land in the Commercial Towns on the 
S of the Baltic, in their Historical Devel 
Studv in Germany, the faltic States 


Alexander, Ph.D. (June, 1929, Colum 
t: ‘‘An Inquiry into the Possibility 
Social Phenomena; with special refer- 


social organization of primitive peo 


Study in New York City and Southwestern 


Paul, Ph.D. (Brookings Graduate 

. structor in history, Ohio State Univer 
| et: ‘*The Recent History of Negro 

. c ind of White Local Politics in the South, 
Interaction, together with Some Evalua- 

Possible Contribution to the General 

Race Relationships Arising from the 

Negro Suffrage.’’ Study in Southern 

Katherine Du Pre, Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 

sociology and economics, Mount Hol- 

( re Project: ‘‘A Study of Social Situ- 

s Related to Conduct Problem Children in 

nt Families.’’ Study in New York City. 


‘ Joseph, Ph.D. (Columbia), lecturer in 
y, Columbia University ,;.Project: ‘‘A 
st f Methods in the Social Sciences.’’ Study 
{ ted States. 
Earle Le Roy, Ph.D. (August, 1929, 
g student and research assistant, Univer- 
Chieago. Project: ‘*(1) Electrification 
g and Labor Legislation in Actual Practice 
slovakia, Austria and Russia; (2) Labor 
bili rislation as Manifested in Practice as Compared 
R with Paper Programs.’’ Study in Prague, Vienna 
‘ Moscow. 
Sty Ss ipp, Zora, Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), instructor 


} 


sophy and psychology, University of Ne- 
, N : Project: ‘‘Infant School Education in 


> x ; with a special study of the Beacon Hill 
Wor ‘periment of Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand Russell.’’ 
K St England, Russia and Germany. 


S r, A. Arthur, J.D. Candidate (Columbia), 
reh assistant in social science and lecturer in 
mbia University. Project: ‘*The Libel- 
Procedure of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries 

\ Study of the Legal and Papyrological 
Materials Dealing with the Post-Classical Imperial 
gal Procedure of the Roman Empire.’’ Study 

ny, Austria, France or Italy. 
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te professor of history, Stat nm 
Virginia Project Sout ( g 
t Period of Reconstruct St i877: AS y 
the Political, Ag iltural, I st Relig 
Educational and § il < ges , a 
Southern State ’ Study a» t Cs i W 
eton, D. C., and New York City 
Smith, Richard Joyce, LL.1 Yale Law § 
structor, Yale Law Sc! P t ,{ Ss y 
of the Method of Regulating Pul { ty 
es in Great Brita with particul ttent 
ected to the control of the pow ist 
rt ly l Great Brita l y ] 
Scotland 
Sward, Keith, Ph.D. (Su 1929, M sot 
teaching assistant in psychology, University f 


Minnesota. Project: ‘‘An Experimental Study of 


Leadership.’ Study in Palo Alto, California 
Turner, William Donald, Ph.D. (June 1929, 
Harvard), instructor in psychology, Tufts Colleg 
Harvard University. Project: ‘‘Socialization of 
Emotional Expressions in Infants and Young Chil 
dren.’’ Study in Vienna. 
Vandenbosch, Amry, Ph.D. (Chicago), associate 


professor of political science, University of Ker 
tucky. Project: ‘‘Dutch Colonial Policy and Ad 
ministration.’’ Study in London, the Netherlands 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

Wirth, Louis, Ph.D. (Chicago), assistant pro 
fessor in sociology, Tulane University. Project: 


‘*Segregated Areas and Local Communities in Ger 


man Cities: A Comparative Study in Methods of 


} 


Social Research as Affected by Recent Develoy 


ments in Human Ecology and Social Psychology 
Study in Germany. 
Reappointment of Old Fellows: 

Gower, Charlotte Day, Ph.D. (Chicago), Social 


Science Research Council Fellow 1928—29 Project: 
‘‘An Ethnological and Sociological Study of a 
Typical Sicilian Village Community as a Contri 
bution to the Background of the Problem of the 
Sicilian Immigrant to the United States.’’ Study 
half in Sicily and half in Chicago. 

Hohman, Elmo P., Ph.D. (Harvard), Social S 
ence Research Council Fellow 1928-29. Project 
‘*A Comparative Study of American and Europea 
Seagoing Labor in the Twentieth Century; witl 
special reference to the operation of the LaFollette 
Seamen’s Act.’’ Study at Geneva and Far East 
maritime centers. 

Pollock, James K., Jr., Ph.D. (Harvard), Social 
Science Research Council Fellow 1927-28. Proj 
ect: ‘‘The Use of Money in English, French and 


German Elections.’’ Study in Engla 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ve thousand persons, representing 


ind private schools all grades in 
New 
ided the sixteenth annual 


Week, held March 


nnsvivanla, in 


vania, Jersey and Delaware, at- 


meeting of School 


13 to 16 at 


connection 


the 
with 


the 


irom 


District ot 
Assox lation 
] 


aemon 


Southeastern Convention 


nnsvivania State Edueation 


hie program Was eleven 


+ 


very areei al- 


top = pres¢ nte d inh 


lesso! Sy vhich WeTé 


Among the 


nd addresses during the 


papers 
four days ot the con- 


vention were: Teacher tenure in Pennsylvania; 


teacher-training programs; recent tendencies in 


primary education; individual instruction in the 
elementary and junior high schools; pupil fail- 
ures in the high school; ability levels in the high 


chool; high-school supervision; guidance pro- 


grams; athletics in secondary schools; consoli- 


dation and transportation; state school finances; 


demonstrations by the psychology department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Among the visiting speakers were the follow- 
ing: President W. W. Atwood, of Clark Univer- 
sity; Protessor H. Theodore Becker, of the Uni- 


E. F. Brad- 


Brim, 


versity of Hamburg, Germany; Dr. 
ford, Cornell University; Professor O. G. 
Ohio State University ; Professor W. W. Char- 
ters, Ohio State University; Professor Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; Dr. I. L. Kan- 
del, 
Columbia 
John A. 
Public Instruction; Professor J. 


Institute, Teachers College, 
State 
H. Keith, Pennsylvania Department of 


R. MeGaughy, 


International 


University ; Superintendent 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES DO 
PROSPECTIVE EDUCATORS READ? 


Ovr national professional magazines are the 
most reliable barometers of educational progress. 
Educational growth and improvement is ex- 
hibited in edueational periodicals long before it 
becomes solidified in text-books. Doubtless all 


edueators will agree that it is essential for them 


Protessor H. ( 


University { Chieago; Protessor 


Te ii¢ he s C 


a . . 
Teachers ( olleae - *rotessor L 


Teachers College; Chet Justice 
Municipal Court, Chicago; 
Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, N 
erick R. Ne ‘' 
of Education; Superin 
burne, Winnetka, Illinois; 
David Weglein, Baltimore 
The committee in 
W eek s col 
the University ot 
Arthur J 
Kine, secretary: 
P. W 


Garver. 


York Stat 


tendent ¢ . 


> 
Lovers 


charge of 
stituted as follow 

Pennsylvania 
Protes 
Protessors H T 
John Dolman ar 
the 


Jone me € hairman o 


Crawtord, 
Repre senting state 
Cooper, district superintendent, P| 
Robert M. Steele, principal, Southy 
Normal School, California; A. M 
intendent of schools, Montgom«e ry 
P. Diffendafer, superintendent of 
ticoke; E. 


Township Junior High School; Ei 


H. Snow, principal, Lo 


ling, primary supervisor, Reading 
ing the Southeastern Convention Distr 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso 
bert L. 


Cheltenham 


Rowland, superintendent 
Township, president ; \\ 
Ryan, professor of education, Swart! 
lege, vice president; Carmon Ross, 
dent of schools, Doy lestown, secretar 
R. Foster, president, Pennsylvania St 


nf He rie 


executive secretary, Pennsylvania St 


ciation Association, ex officio ; 


tion Association, ex officio. 


to read several professional journals 


expect to keep up to date. 


But should not interest in edueat 


odicals and familiarity with them be gain 


before the busy superintendent, prin 


teacher is plunged into the varied and 
demands of his position? 


Should not t! 


ing journals then be tried and trusted f1 


PX 
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ers? That acquaintance with the Number of | 
" N: me f I ‘ a 
educational magazines should begin — : 
first professional course in edueatior l. SCHOOL AND So \ ; 
\" m conviction ot the writer. ”. School B eu 6 
e in “Introduction to the Study ol 3. Sierra Educational N 8 St 
‘as given in the School of Education Journal 
. , 1. J catwn s 
1 University is required of all can I 
: , : Journal of th \ ] 
anv form ot California teachers 
, 1 cle n Hu 
lations and of all major students if i iced alt Miticenitinn: Ciaahie +30 
teaching experience. It is normally 7. School Life ;' 
iniors but by a considerable number 8. Education a8 
as well, and by a few graduate stu 9. American Educational D t 
For the past two years, while this 1° 4mertean School Board Journa St 
ll. Teachers College Record wat) 


been conducted by the writer, one 
12. California Quarterly of Secondary 
equirement has been the reading of , 
Education 


articles. During the eleven weeks of 15 iii a Ulta Di 70 
course each member of the class is required 14. Progressive Education 58 
twenty-two articles from at least six 15. The Nation's Schools 5 
eurrent educational periodicals, and 16. The High School 18 
Cy close of the term to hand in a list of 17. Education-Outlooh $2 
ticles with a single sentence summary or 18. Elementary School Journal 2 
terization of each. A mimeographed list 19, American Childhood 37 
of the leading periodicals available in “°- 7¢achers Journal of Northern Cali 
\ ; . forma 
\f cation library is furnished and the dit Sh, desea of Miesetinnal Beutietean 98 
gazines are briefly characterized. No 4. Daslich Journat - 
tion is placed on choice of magazines nor 03 playground og 
vuidance offered in the selection of 24. Industrial Arts Magazine 24 
the object being to encourage inde 25. Journal of Geography 24 
browsing and sampling and a general 6. Journal of Educational Method 
( ntanece with a large number of different “'- Primary Education Popular Edu 
ils. The prospective teacher or adminis . cator “< 
who forms an acquaintance with the ~~ Bonoot Science end Mathematics - 
educational periodicals in his student and cireulation. They comprise a substantial | 
s is much more likely to use them all but highly differentiated educational diet 
h his course and to continue his reading It will be of interest to compare this list with 
| { them when he enters active professional work. two others which have been compiled from en 
Ww s interesting and significant to see the tirely different standpoints, and to note simi 


e frequency with which members of this larities and differences in the three lists 
class chose articles from the different In 1917 all members of the National Society 


ulieals. This may be taken as one measure for the Study of Education and of the National 


we 


the relative interest, value and usefulness Society of College Teachers of Education were 

the journals in later active professional life. asked to give the names of from one to five edu 
\ classification of over 2,500 articles thus freely cational journals which it would be desirable to 

ven for reading by 115 members of the class have in the public library. Replies were re 


given below for the twenty-eight journals in’ ceived from 253 members. who recommended 


pal or h twenty or more articles were reported. the following, in the order named. Only the 
xactinz In addition some forty other journals were first ten on the list are given here. Twenty 
e lead reported with less than twenty articles each. seven were named altogether.’ 

Numbers 3. 12, 16 and 20 are largely local 1ScHoOOL AND Sociery. 6: 433 October 13, 


rnals, but the others are all national in scope 1917). 


at 
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frequently recommended 

nm though yet 
and was most frequently rv 
» Education 


school 


? catu nal Ps uch yl Boh 


educational periodical 
greater than ever. 
was reported in y ) ffort was made to 
J. L. LaPoe, Ohio State Unive rsity. Three » class regarding the value 


hundred and e rhty-one senior high school prin- but a number volunteered them iz 


Ail 
cipals, representing all the states, indicated with their written reports. Two or 
which ones of ten designated educational jour- ple ones may be of interest. 


nals were most read by them. The number in 

. ; : has been ver 

dicating the reading of the different journals, . ; 
as ; yyect-matter 

In order, follows: 1. 


oduction to the magazines. 


State Journal of Education (va- would like to take the opportunity 
rious ones that I obtained a fund of information 


School Review 7: periodical readings. It has brought to 


ore 
pre 


American School Board Journal 245 the fact that educators are doing a 


ylen 


Educational Review 152 f hey have many difficult pr 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 135 every day. 


Teachers College Record 111 


: It seems rather unconsciously I 
Educational Administration and 


the habit of dropping into the educat 
Supervision 109 


Journal of Educational Research 101 
Journal of Education 96 


10. Education 87 


during spare minutes before class or eve! 
ing an hour there. I have also developed 
dislikes for different magazines and natu: 
the ones I find the most interesting. I 
this little comment so that the designer 
2 ) 1 dates s » } sac 7 2g re . , 
Both the dates and the purposes of these three .ourse with its twenty-two articles will know 
lists vary, yet there is a striking similarity be- there is a possibility of such a requirement 
tween them as far as the first ten on each list ing an interest in subjects that before 
are concerned. Six journals are common to the _ been noticed. 

first ten in all three lists: ScHoot aNp Society, - 

: ; : ‘ The class, however, were asked to 
School Re view, Educational Revi w, Journal of . —_— - > 
age ; ‘ ‘ : their opinion of the value of the per 
Education, Education and American School 
Board Journal. Teachers College Record, Edu- 


cational Administration and Supervision and a 


reading assignment in comparison with 
other elements of the course, with the tf 


; results : 
state journal (Sierra News) are common to two 
lists. Some of the periodicals were not in ex- Characterization Number « 
istence when the 1917 library list was compiled. Greatest value of all 

School Review consistently occupies second Very great value 

: : : , siderable v: 

place on all three lists. ScHoon anv Socrery Considerable value 
Some value 

2J. L. LaPoe, ‘‘The Senior High Schoo] Prin- Slight value 
cipals’ Professional Magazines,’’ Educational Re- Wo yalue 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University, 6: 259 
(September 14, 1927). Also reprinted in School Water Crossy Ee! 
Review, February, 1928, Vol. 36, p. 86. STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


NOTES ON AN EDUCATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO 
ANTIOCH 


occasional good fortune has pe 


our so-called humble servant to get 


ring of routine, school-board 
vs and leisurely self-seekers who 
want to take up your valuable 


and do take it whether valuable or 
spent a day or more in the 


Jinghamton or close 


| have 
s of Omaha or 
work of Frank Rexford or Richard 


ow 


lhese educational pilgrimages have been 
rded in the pages of this magazine. It 
The 


precarious business. ideas of a 


responsible for any organization of 
service suffer by translation. But 


no libel suits have been filed for 


injury done by printing the notes of 


omenades through the premises of 
Beveridge, Daniel Kelley or Frank 
attempt to 
Antioch, the shrine of Horace 
n, looks to me. Nobody officially con- 
d with that unique development at 
ww Springs knows I have turned my 
My enthusiasm for it is 
at, but I have tempered it below the 
rmth 


nto Here follows an 


Ww | Ow 


ra upon it. 


of those who know more about the 
ject than I. 


Realizing your idea before you die.—If 


u had 


uld have enjoyed being Ezra Cornell at 


not been yourself you surely 


e time he put his brains and money into 


educational system organized on a new 
is. Or, if you had had the power of 


eing who, other than you, you wished to 


. you would have had a happy time in 


A 


y 
k at 

J 
a Bo 
y 7 \ 
r g \ 
) 

vi 
wp 


S 





person of Charles Pratt, who poured 
wealth into an educational scheme of 
own. 


The persuasive presidents of ex- 


isting institutions demonstrated that their 


colleges were 


but the 


Oo! benefactions. 
Brook \ nite 


school to supp 


most worthy 


modest and quiet 
founded a new kind of 
need he, himself, had discovered 
sonally nursed his plan into a going cor 
cern renowned for design and servic It 
would delight to 


a John D. Rockefeller and back an eduea- 


veya" 


be a play the rol 


until a University of Chicago should dem. 
onstrate the vitality and worth of a new 
scheme and fresh ideals. Those three bene- 
factors had wealth enough to perform their 
without 


tasks going hungry 


their 


brilliant or 


depriving families of three good 


meals a day. Let their good works out- 
weigh my American envy that they had 
more dollars than I. Let me play my 


accordion and sing the praises of an edu- 
cational pioneer who had no millions to 
support his adventure but who gave up a 
career of money-making and threw himself 
into the giant’s task of building a school 
project with little, at first, to back him 
other than his own pluck, brains and faith. 


ITe’s The 
time I met Arthur Morgan he upset me 


wary of generalizing. first 


neatly and gently. I was arguing for bet- 
ter payment for teachers. America doesn’t 
really honor education, I said, or it would 
put its respect into the form our country 
the 
teaching 


men most value, dollar. 
Better-paid the 


prosperity we have gained through abun- 


almighty 
would insure 
dant natural resources which are already 
less generous than they were. Ptolemy 
to build He 


brought the best teachers of the world to 


knew how up a country. 





$50 


1 1 
) i i 
rewarded 


Kevpt and them with palaces, 
| 


gardens and good living. His realm, when 


teachers were substantially honored, vielded 


its increase. Greece made Plato, Aristotle 
and its teachers rich. It ruled the intelli- 
gence of the world. Whenever the teacher 
is held in the highest regard the nation is 
great 

**Like China,’’ remarked the genial eon- 
structor of dams 


Morgan 's 
applied 


An Eng NEE r’s vwlea ol colleae 


eareer has been in the field of 


scelence You eould show him how a dike 


should a built diagonally ACTOSS a piece of 
terrain and at once he would tel] you how 
that Arles 


cheerfully gave way before the next spring 


sort be low 


an embankment o 


freshet of the Rhone. Building levees, 


sluices, spillways, bridges, he had working 
under his direction a thousand college or 
from engi- 


graduates, mostly 


He has said he wondered 


university 
neering schools. 
that their schooling had left them so one- 
They needed more than their pro- 

They lacked health or books or 


friends or eivie pride or a philosophy of 


sided. 


fession. 


life. for seeing technical ability 
their had blind. 
The boys from the liberal arts colleges had 


Except 
professors been almost 
fared better, but even these had been given 
a more or less accidental accumulation of 
studies which had had merely value enough 
The 


“man or woman to form a working plan of 


to survive. idea of aiding a young 
a whole life did not appear as a controlling 
Versatility had 


put a 


element of college policy. 
been preferred to proportion. To 
city like Dayton in a condition of safety 
flood definite line of 
thought completely defined 


objective, a survey of obstacles, a consid- 


from requires a 


involving a 
eration of means, a knowledge of failures 


and successes in projects having some 
similarity to the problem, an estimate of 
costs for various plans, the time element, 
and other complexities which are stored 
the mental the 


efficient executive. By the method of the 


away in pigeonholes of 
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engines Pr. Morgan's mind at vari 
problem ot educati 


remember, a dozen years 


attacked the 
may 


article or two on schooling in w 


views as those of a man in the bust 


] 


workaday world flashed wit! 


freshness as different as stimulat 


had a vision of a teaching that wo 


the 


its methods on intent of 
purposeful, well-rounded men and 
fitted 


our own time. 


for the life of our own cou 
Instead of being 
with passing over its counter suc] 
of an old and revered curriculum 
be retailed in four years the colleg 
conceived by him as an organizati 
trolled by the changing demands 
and by the nature of the student 
the respectability of ancient studi 


have 


realized more than a small portion 


schools, said our engineer, 
even with their present staffs and 
do. Higher edu 


out of balance. It doesn’t see lift 
Most of the technical 


ment, they can 


schools olive 


their whole attention to protessio 
ficiency. The colleges overlook | 


economie life. The elassroom and 
The gradu 
broad. affairs 


country has a wide-spread discontent 


tory are too narrow. 


direct contact with 


its colleges, not because they hav 

orated but because men and women de! 
more value and higher standards tha 
obtained in 


} 


themselves their edu 


Intuitively the people who suppo 
college expect it to provide opportu! 
the enlarging of life. They conceiv: 
an institution in which incompleteness ! 
be repaired and provincialism may | 
off, where interest and outlook may e: 
For this, 


sisters teach school, to make opport 


fathers and mothers eco 
for younger members of the family) 
the blessings of the higher educati 
the the America 
purpose of the college has been imagi 


minds of average 


be the best of life, nothing less. 
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pedagogica.—It_ is a_ ticklish 
undertake an exposition of th 

nal doctrines of living men. Some 
emphasis here, some missing of the 

ere, may throw the picture out ot 

rv. I have no charter to proclaim 

spel of Arthur Morgan. But he has 

r a dozen years in the field some oi 

ve occupied for fifty. What an ordi 
schoolman has observed of him and 

< of him is fair grist for the editorial 
provided one’s ink is free of acid. 
\dmiration for his adventure, respect for 
theories, conviction that his service 
nks in the front row of needed demon- 
itions in our time are responsible for 
s attempt to epitomize the man and his 


| see in Morgan a vision of the new fre: 
m which requires no ridicule of the best 
was in the clean hearts of our grand- 
thers. His goal of liberty is freedom 
m poverty and sickness, freedom from 
rrance and fear, freedom from hin- 
rance in the work we long to do. And he 
juotes Washington that ‘‘freedom is not 
entiousness.’’ His idea is what vou 
esire for yourself and your children. It 
s attainable. It is achieved through a 
n of life. You can not make a success 
vou leave your life to chance. Leaving 
e’s monthly bills to luck is disaster. <A 
common mistake of letting fortune decide 
e future is a reason why failure is com- 
mon. After much agitation by the banks 
and the magazines sensible people are 
earning to run their finances on a budget. 
Foresight properly organized brings free- 
lom from worry over monthly bills. It 
uld be the function of a college to deter- 
ne what aré the important things in the 
well-rounded life and adjust training to 
give students the mastery of these. Mere 


drill and regimentation fail to do this. 


They do develop skill in their narrow 
grooves, but they dwarf the creative spirit. 
American elementary and secondary edu- 





cation are under this menace. Rigid disci 
pline brings such quick returns that it 
blinds the schoolman to the loss of creative 
power. 

One might compile a religion of an engi 
neer from some of the bits of doctrine 


Morgan has enunciated: 


To serve buyer and seller is sound business and 
true. To profit the seller only, to cater to igno 
rance, credulity or frailty is dishonor. 

Who makes or sells or serves must do his best 
for human well-being. 

Great accomplishments require men to work to 
gether without conflict. Many a graduate has 
failed from lack of training in that ability. 

The college man’s lack of success in business or 
industry comes not so much from lack of knowl 
edge as from poor development of important traits 
of character and personality. 

The elements of a _ well-rounded life inelude 
health, work, society, religion, economy, beauty, 
proportion and a well-grounded knowledge of his 
tory, literature, philosophy and science, all bound 


together by a purpose in life. 


Faculty epic.—To sit upon the shore and 
discourse on the proper captaining of ships 
is not without its benefit. When suddenly 
and unexpectedly, nine years ago, the little 
old college of Antioch, founded in 1853, 
called Morgan to Yellow Springs, he left 
his bridges behind him and aecepted the 
risky adventure of putting the new wine of 
his educational policy into the bottle of an 
existing organization. Antioch, long be- 
fore Morgan, had the distinction of killing 
Horace Mann, its first president. Famous, 
fearless, full of progressive plans, the virile 
statesman edueator crossed from stately 
Massachusetts to a boyish and boisterous 
Ohio to be smothered under board domin- 
ion and worried into his grave by an im- 
perial college janitor. One trace of super 
stition would have kept most men of new 
ideas far from the waters of Yellow 


Springs. 


Teaching the student his business.—But 


whatever barricades against novelty any 
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safety-first trustee or professor may have 


in duty bound to raise 
A faculty, 


teamwork in a 


thought himself 


have not appeared. gratified at 
the opportunity of new 
scheme alterable at any point of failure to 
work, formulates and subseribes to a doe- 


trine of education based on present pur- 


poses, not tradition. It worked fairly well 
when first attempted, but amazingly better 
after eight years of trial. 

The 


which this group of teachers has outlined 


principles of higher edueation 


and developed into a working program 
have engaged the interest of the country at 
large. 


The old 


Comenius, that education is life, gets strik- 


and reeurring dictum of 
ing emphasis at Antioch College. 

Like 
born, like Lindeman, like Kilpatrick, like 
Rugg, like the cheerful and liveiy tribe of 
the Deweyites, these Antiochans invoke the 


Freedom, creation and. size. Os- 


creative spirit. ‘‘To preserve this, which 


thrives in freedom, is the large task of edu- 
eation. It can not come from slovenliness 
of thought. That is the accompaniment of 
lack of discipline. Creative freedom is a 
temper of life not engendered by adminis- 
devices too to repression. 


trative prone 


Creation comes from finding one’s work 

and doing it in the spirit of a freeman.’’ 
There seems to be none of the common 

the Antioch 


‘*It is a small college, yet there are 


American craze for size in 
spirit. 
One of the issues of 
without 


with 


those who love it.”’ 
the Antioch Notes 
tears: ‘‘The big 
resources, will educate most of our youth 


confesses it 
universities, great 
who go to college. Large size in a school 
makes exploration and adventure difficult. 
We wish to be a help to the great universi- 
ties. We are free to do what men in them 
would like to do but ean’t.’’ 
MeConn will clap his hands at that. 


How Dean 


So much for a few gleams of theory 
from the men of Antioch. There have been 


similar expoundings of educational theory 
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from Emerson’s time to ours. If 
tion of principles were the most of 
we would have a mere voice erying 
wilderness of college discussion. T} 
significant thing is the theory work 
its program. 

They begin with a course of tw 
‘“*College Aims.’’ 


week eall d 


introduction to self-directed met 
study. The president and other m 
women of the faculty aequaint th 
man with the college purposes and st 
ards in study, cooperative work, soci 
extra-curricular activities and reer 
reading. 
what 


They aim to lead him to 
the 
human 


fundamental aims 
must 


would live a complete life. 


are 


every being satisfy 

The y intr 
him to the principles which the mast: 
living have evolved from experien 
satisfying the needs of body, mind 
spirit. You and I went up to college wit 
a belief that a power over these was to | 
given to us. But, if you are at all n 
my age, your first dose of college mi 
was a bewildering mess of unrelated sul 


jects, administered by instructors 
knew little of what their colleagues w 
doing to you. If there was any theor 
all behind the process it was that of t! 
school of doctoring, that medicines inject 
would do their work. 


gave me any hints on why the prescribed 


No college protessor 


courses were given me. No one offered m 
any instruction on how to study. It w 
a common usage to refer to us young 
as ‘‘men.’’ We were only high-school ! 
material which might have been h« 
to grow into men. My entrance into 
estate was hindered and delayed by) 
four years in college. My companions © 
got into life earlier were mostly ahead 
Most ot 
Far be it 


me to invite reprimand for throwing mud 


me on commencement day. 
have kept ahead ever since. 
at my dear old Alma Grandmater. But 
she didn’t much look after me. She ! 
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red a congeries of subjects. She had 
bled a company of scholars who had 
red the assorted knowledges. Thesi 
it off their daily pieces of them and 
d. ‘‘Swallow this.’’ At = intervals 
examined some of our imperfectly 
cuds and put figures in a class 
The Antiochers have awakened to 
mage of such a procedure. ‘*We are 
eoneerned,’’ they say, ‘‘with students 
with studies. We train our youth to 


ae nderstand themselves and to find their 
| life minant life interests, to make a choice, to 
hee rm their exeellences and deficiencies, to 
eR stand on their own feet, to perfect their 
a } lents for the benefit of the world.’’ The 
f he irse seems to us of the old school revolu- 


1, tionary. These Yellow Springs professors 
assume to equip all their foster-children 


. with a substantial introduction to every 
al main field of human concern. 
with What they study.—In carrying out his 
to be program each student has science all 
ar tO through his course, including mathematics, 
lieing chemistry, physies, astronomy, physiog- 
sub- raphy, geography, geology and psychology. 
who Each person studies for four years social 
wert science, history, economics and govern- 
ry at ment; for a year, philosophy; for two 
ie old years, English, literature and physical edu- 
ected cation. Each takes courses in personal 
lessor finance; each gets a look at art and esthet- 
ribed is. Every student chooses some dominant 
d me interest for his specialty and must devote 
L was to it not less than a third of the col- 
eubs lege course. These ‘‘fields of concentra- 
boys tion’’ are art or biology or business man- 
elped agement or chemistry, or education or 
) that economies or engineering, or English or 
y my language or geology or history, or politics 
s wh , 'r sociology or home-management or mathe- 
ad of matics or health or physies, or psychology. 
them Those are the specialties to-day. To-mor- 
trom row they may be different; for, every year, 
mud the faculty reexamines the course to deter- 
“se mine its contents and proportions and its 
p nar 


proper claims upon the student’s time, in 


order to adapt the studies to those who 
take them and to the work that men and 
women will do. 

Was any such examination made of the 
work passed out to us? Not so that the 
ripples reached the part of the pond wher 
we were floundering. The assignments by 
our professor of Greek, every working day, 
required from three to four hours of prep 
aration by the average student. In addi 
tion we had five days’ work in Latin, seven 
in different kinds of mathematies, two in a 
dismal monotony called English literaturs 
Five greedy eaters of the time and strength 
of youth—edaces temporis rerumque—were 
our taskmasters. I think they permanently 
injured what I call my mind. God rest 
‘em; they’re all now in the better world 
where all eyes are opened and things are 


seen as they are. 


Mental dyspepsia.—Recognizing the fact 
that we are all different from the average, 
the Antioch faculty leaves us from a quar- 
ter to a third of our college time to fill with 
our own choice of studies. But so serious 
a decision can not be left to our youth and 
inexperience without the counsel of those 
who are skilled in these matters. Accord- 
ingly, at Antioch, the business of counsel- 
ing, advising and guiding is no less impor- 
tant than the assignment of tasks. I am 
sorry no collegiate officer but one ever gave 
me any suggestion for a wise choice of 
electives. He was the professor of mathe- 
maties. In our required work in trigonom- 
etry and loci he found me too weak to get 
a passing mark. ‘‘You seem to have 
worked very hard,’’ he said. ‘‘The trouble 
is probably due to imperfectly developed 
mathematical centers in your brain. They 
need exercise. Elect the sophomore mathe 
matics and we'll count the first year’s work 
as passed.’’ I did. At the end of the year 
I was passed on, under exactly the same 
conditions; and, a year later, ditto; getting 
lower and further into a mathematical 
morass. At last the professor gave me the 
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opportunity to get a credit by ‘*mathemati- 
eal reading.’’ I copied the greater part of 
a huge tome into a set of notebooks with 
as much understanding of the contents as 
you have of the language of the Martians. 
I have certificates of proficiency in trigo- 
nometry, analytical geometry, loci of equa- 
tions, conic sections, differential caleulus, 
integral ecaleulus and quaternions. My 
instructors knew what these subjects were. 
My professors knew as much of them when 
I quit as when I began, for I took nothing 
away. My teachers made no diagnosis of 
my cerebral condition. If they had they 
would have learned that it takes more time 
for my cells to function than the collegiate 
drivers allowed. I eould digest a loga- 
rithm if you would give me time. But by 
erowding chunk after chunk of mathe- 
maties down me these well-meaning but 
ignorant practitioners produced a mathe- 
matical dyspepsia. As I run over my notes 
of those days I find that sixteen out of a 
hundred of my classmates felt themselves 
similarly injured. Possibly twice as many 
were in as bad a state but hesitated to 
admit it. We were not brilliant; we were 
not speedy, but we worked uncommon hard. 
I venture into these personalities that you 


may be warned of my peculiar enthusiasm 


for a college management that is adventur- 
ing into a service so untried in my day and 


so badly needed by me. 


A ‘‘close-up’’ view of the world’s work. 

The knights of Sir Arthur’s table round, 
accordingly, attempt to adjust the program 
of the college to the different personalities 
which come under its influence. But the 
guardians there realize that no college ean 
maintain on its small campus a veritable 
condition of real life. Therefore the plan 
of alternating work in college and out in 
the field is an essential feature of their 
program. 

Most of us have made approaches toward 
this. We took our high-school seniors to 


the rolling mills forty years ago 
pleasant picnic. Professor Davis 
engineering students on the An: 
railroad in 1882. Dean Sehneide: 
duced an alternating out-and-in syst¢ 
the industrial courses of the Univer 
Cincinnati and, at the invitation 
John Purroy Mitchel, showed th: 
New York how to work it in the 
high schools. At Antioch the facult 
it is not seeking by this program pr 
to develop technical skill but to 
those elements of all-round edueat 
personal growth which can not be 

in the inevitable isolation of the 
For this reason they consider it no 
tage for a student to get and hold 
side employment throughout his 
college membership. They want 
change your job when longer conti: 
means diminishing edueational disci; 
Railroads, factories, stores, offices 
newspapers, hospitals, laboratori: 
other works somewhere between thi 
Mountains and the eastern coast e1 
one half the students at a tim 
people fill the same position at alter 
periods. The men hire out for accou 
advertising, farming, architectur 
building, engineering, journalism 
facture, publishing, printing, 
selling, teaching, ete. The women 
and social service, home manag 
library work, and other things. A 
responsibility. They are allowed two w 
to find whether the placement is wl 
want. Then they must stick and 
best for a year unless the facult 
good reason for remission of the part 
task. A student learns how the w 

its work, what men’s hopes and mot 
and what the share of the student is t 
This helps one choose his ealling. M 
you had your line picked out w! 
entered college and have happils 
the work you were fitted to perfort 
most of us fell into whatever hol 
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1 have dug around inside with lit- 
spect of any other. Three quarters 
(Antiochites change their vocationa! 

es after they have been taught what 

s like. First choice is first guess, 
else. From the very general program 
each student when he begins the 

y outlines a gradual convergence to 
erson’s special aptitude and interest 
ection of a ealling the continued 
nse! and evaluation by professors of 
nnel is helping you reach an intelli- 
hoice. How accurately does it work? 
lege records show half the graduates 
ning with an institution in which 
tried themselves while in college. 
get paid for the outside work they do. 

s cuts the cost of a college education 
one half. Being of Scottish ancestry 

= m by this feature led to throw my tam 
to the air and shout for Antioch. But 
management reproves me: ‘‘Self-sup- 
-_ t during college years is not the aim of 
R on the part-time program. It is educational 
ss preparatory rather than remunerative. 
Ty Yet upperelass students frequently entirely 
port themselves.’’ ’Rah for the upper- 
ss students! Arthur Morgan well said 


1 


the experience of a large measure of 
ning while learning gives a degree of 
selflependence and self-respect and a 
asure of values that are of no small 
ount in a useful education. He said 

) a that voung men who could start with an 
ssurance of between three and four hun- 

» in ired dollars a year for the first half of the 
pnts lege course commonly earn the remain- 
fn dc er of expenses needed to carry them 
w rough the whole program. <A young 
1) Jops woman may require $100 a year more. 
. | bservers have this to say of the outwork 
as ‘ture, that it does away with the com- 
Mavb n distress of earning an education in a 
a ‘andard college. There the hard-pressed 
ys have to work at odd jobs and carry a 
Th ‘ulltime program, often with the loss of 
lth, scholarship and social experience. 


\t Antioch everybody works. The pro- 
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gram is based on it. Self-support is not an 
extra burden. The normal coliege life of 
study and social recreation is not upset 

This arrangement of in-and-out activity 
makes the college course six vears long It 
puts you farther on at the end of six years 
than four years in school and two years 
wondering why the world is so slow to 
recognize your value 


Some particulars.—Besides the employ 
ment in outside work what fills these six 
years? Liberal studies, vocational studies, 
bodily exercise and health, community ser- 
vice, comprise the activities. I have in 
front of me 109 pages listing what these 
are, 

I find our old familiar acquaintances, 
Latin, Greek and modern languages. I 
find English and American speech and 
literature, journalism, advertising, ‘‘art 
through the ages,’’ drawing and painting, 
geneties and eugenics, personal accounts, 
business finance, income tax, industrial 
civilization and its problems, business re- 
search, factory and store methods, lumber 
study, all the sciences usually found in a 
college course, education and _ teaching, 
measurements, junior high school, voeca- 
tional guidance, engineering mechanical, 
engineering civil, engineering hydraulic, 
engineering electrical, theory of coaching 
athleties and sports, social and folk dane 
ing, boxing, wrestling, swimming, first aid, 
physiology of sex, household economies, 
child care and training, lunchroom man- 
agement, nineteen courses in mathematies, 
mental hygiene (I wish my professors had 
taken it), fourteen classes in psychology 
and philosophy including President Mor 
gan in ‘‘life aims,’’ twelve in social 
sciences including labor relations, public 
business and government. There are 
twenty-two offerings in history, polities, 
civilization and law. My eatalog lists 
eighty-two professors, associates, instruc 
tors, directors and administrative officials, 


691 students. The dormitories house 650. 
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I find in this family young folks from 
Oklahoma, Delaware, New England, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Nebraska, Washington, Iowa, 
Oregon, Alabama, North 
Dakota, Florida, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
Alberta, 


Columbia, Mexico, 


Arkansas, 
New 


Georgia, 


Jersey, 


Indiana, 


Saskatchewan, 
Ireland, Trini- 


Arizona, Ontario, 
Brit ish 


dad, Ceylon and China. 


Turning on the searchlight.—The admin- 


istration in accordance with its emphasis 


on self-direction puts out some pretty 


announcements to would-be stu- 
dents. In effect these communications say 
that the institution has to devofe its none 
too lavish resources to such youth as will 
make the them. ‘‘Don’t 
unless you want work and responsibility. 
the 


frank 


most of come 
You must have evidenced more than 
average intelligence, seriousness of purpose 
and sound morality of a representative 
high-school group. We are undertaking to 
deliver to the country all-round men and 
women able to perform the part of high- 
class citizens skilled in their callings, deter- 
mined to advance the progress of society.”’ 
You have to show the certificate of the 
National Life Extension Institute or of an 
experienced physician that your lungs and 
liver, blood, ete., are up to the detailed 
standard required upon the college list of 
specifications. You have to study the bul- 
letins sent you that the plan and purpose 
of the college is apprehended, you have to 
send a photograph of yourself without a 
hat on. You will do well to get a personal 
interview at Antioch or with some repre- 
sentative of the college in your vicinity. 
You have to write an autobiography telling 
why you want to go to college and why to 
this particular one. A dozen intimate in- 
quiries are made the basis of the different 
paragraphs you When you get 
through you will have pointed a searchlight 
into pretty nearly every important room in 
Why not? Here is 


write. 


your mental mansion. 
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a school committed to the meth 


nosis, appraisal, specifie prescript 
special needs, sel f-developm«e nt 

at the beginning, as soon as you 
self within its radius. An admis: 
at once considers the applicant 
the psychological test, th 
the 


There is no waiting 


I cord. 


diagnosis and recommend 
referees. 
are accepted or rejected at 
have time to apply elsewhere. TI! 
the year acceptances are madi 
quota for September is filled b 
college opens. The discipline and 
this college, so thoroughly in ean 
cater to some extensive demand, 
under its new organ 


och has, 


unusually virile lines, more ap) 
from high-class workers than it ea 
modate—twice over. 


When 


Yellow Springs you will find mor 


you make your pilg 


prise you than this itinerary thr 
A delightfu 
bus ride from Springfield, Ohio, t 


smiling lar 


program can suggest. 


ten miles, through a 
trip from Dayton is twice as fa 
for seventy-six 


comprises 250 acres of hill and dale, w 


campus, groomed 
streams and ivy-covered halls. You 
delighted with it. You will not 
perfection of philosophers in_ the 
young persons you see coming and g 
They are as noisy as you would wis! 
you take the chance to talk with an) 
of them picked at random you will fi: 
has a clearer idea of what the whol 
is about than you ean hear enunciated 
an ordinary campus. Take, for 
the Antioch Autonomous Plan ot 
Call it that and no doubt the | 
‘‘kid’’ about it. But ask the jw 
its details: the abandonment of th: 
class exercise, each student ‘‘going 


own,”’ the personal consultation wi! 


professor, informal groups conferring W" 


asking questions of the instruc! 
will find the | 


and 
You 


‘*sutonomous 
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its scholastic name, a scheme that 
The experimenters after a trial of 
t to a vote of the students: shall we 
or go back to the usual lectures and 

es? The vote to go on was in the 
ninety-five out of every hundred. 

R re in Ohio, is the scheme that Wilson 
; heart upon in Princeton and failed, 
Burton and Little reamed of in 
Michigan, and didn’t get. You could 
ealeulate that it means ten times 

work for the professor to inaugurate 

it the Antioch adventurers see in it ten 
mes more worth for the _ beneficiaries. 
You'll find the ‘‘activities’’ dear to the 
it of young America—the publications, 
theatrieals, the glee clubs, the orchestra. 
hand, societies of various sorts and the 
time Frankenstein—athleties. Nearly 
every one is in them, but, says the Morgan, 

It does not dictate to the college.’’ 

‘Is this in accordance with your funda- 

principles of symmetry, harmony, 
proportion, all-roundness, isomorphism 
which I have so heartily admired in your 
cept of education ?’’ 

‘You never heard me drown it in such 
edantry,’’ replies the head Antiochian. 
‘‘Athleties is a part and not the chief busi- 
ness of college. For health, for spirits, for 
recreation, the masters welcomed sports 

to the eurriculum. When the farmer 
spends more time in chasing squirrels than 

cultivation, what you want me to cal! 
‘isometry’ is gone. Athleties is for health. 
Beware the overdose. I ealled on a friend 
inasanitarium. I told the doctor this man 
had been the outstanding athlete in his 
‘lass. ‘O yes,’ the doctor said, ‘this town 
s full of tubereular athletes. Overathleti- 
ism is one of the commonest records of our 
patients.’ So, college men are dying before 
their time, from lack of proportion.’’ 

I get the idea that Antioch athletics is 


on 


, 


not for most of the students mere vocal 
exereises on the side of an intercollegiate 
game, but that enough fun is obtained from 
contests between their own teams. It satis- 
‘les your reason to see a college using sports 


for refreshment in order that one may do 
better the larger tasks. In my dear old 
school the athletic teams get so tired by 
their play they can’t do their work. 


Statistics, smoke and shoes.—These Anti 
ochish professors appear to be open 
minded on the health question. They went 
at some problems with the true scientific 
spirit. They studied the habits of the men 
that were falling behind. Out of those 
dropped from the rolls for poor work 8&8 
per cent. were smokers. Taking the hun- 
dred lowest grade students they found 
eighty-three of them smokers. Martin 
O’Shea has similar but more thorough 
details for Wisconsin. The Yellow Springs 
scientist says, ‘‘ My son, there is a valuable 
branch of statistics that deals with prob- 
abilities. Your expectancy of success is 
lowered by smoke, 95 per cent. Bodily 
health and mental vigor are largely autono- 
mous. You can preserve yours. You want 
to leave tobacco alone.’’ If I remember 
correctly Helvetius gave the world a large 
boost by insisting that our abilities may be 
considered practically boundless. Henry 
Morrison has come out for that by believ- 
ing that any average person can learn 
anything if he starts early enough and 
sticks to it for a sufficient length of time 
My Antiochissimi are saying, ‘‘Get rid of 
your inhibitions—tobacco is one—and _ be- 
lieve you will make good. Then the coeffi- 
cient of success becomes what will seem to 
be very large.’’ They say in Yellow 
Springs that bad teaching has given vogue 
to a fallacy that many persons are found 
unable to learn. An instance is a belief 
that a woman can not master matiematies. 
She ean, if she doesn’t smoke. Speaking 
of women. Here is another bit of scientific 
method in this remarkable school. The 
professor of physique noted that faulty 
posture in girls is due to badly designed 
shoes. She made a study of woman’s foot 
and its coverings. Scores of experimental 
lasts were made; hundreds of trial shoes 
were worn. The researchers aimed to de- 
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sign shoes not only sound from a health 
standpoint but of such unquestioned beauty 
as to be attractive to the woman who takes 
pride in being well dressed. They have 
put the ‘‘ Antioch Shoe’’ on the market: a 
union of foot hygiene and structural 
beauty. Now is your chance to think some- 
thing bright about the understanding. 


The bigness of the experiment.—I draw 
near the boundary of the area allotted me 
by this magazine. I should like to tell you 
of the nursery school among the trees, 
flower gardens and playgrounds, adjoin- 
ing the college campus. It is another 
recognition of the need of preparing in 
college for the main issues of life. Besides 
the service rendered these babies and their 
parents the Nursery School takes the task 
of preparing students for intelligent care 
of their own children and affords an op- 
portunity to train women as managers of 
similar schools elsewhere. One interesting 
theory of Antioch is that a mother may be 
able in her own home to maintain a nursery 
for her own and a little group of children 
of her neighbors. Such a service would 
extend from ten to twelve and from one to 
three o’clock. Her little ones and those of 
her friends will be better trained by this 
means than if they were without contact 
with other children under guidance. I 
should like to tell you of the Antioch school 
conducted by the department of household 
economics. It covers the elementary 
grades. It puts into practice the ideals I 
have outlined as pertaining to the college: 
joy of living, guided freedom, creative 
work, recreation, cooperative government, 
citizenship by practice and the perpetual 
attention to health and growth. For high- 
school grades the college works with the 
regular secondary school system of the 
town, contributes money towards support 
and helps with service and advice by stu- 
dents and professors. 

These, then, are the notes of a little pil- 
grimage to Antioch. To make them seem 
scholarly I ought to add a bibliology. See 


**College,’’ Gavit; ‘‘The Amer 
lege,’’ Kirkpatrick; Atlantic ¥ 
March and May, 1922; Century, Oe 


1923; Pictorial Review, January. 19° 


+ 


Collier’s, June 3, 1922. For Mr. More 
discussions of the principles of educa; 


see ‘‘A Budget for Your Life,’’ 
Home Companion, March, 1927; ‘‘ 
venture in Edueation,’’ printed | 


Antioch College Press. For official ex) 
tions by the faculty try ‘‘At Antio 
‘‘Information for Prospective Students 


‘*General Catalog,’’ all issued by th 
lege at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
From Ellery Sedgwick, of the A 


from General Kiefer, former speaker of th 


House of Representatives; from H 
Dennison, of the Dennison Manufact 


‘ 


Company; from William Mayo, chief ‘ 


neer of the Ford industries; from 
Morris, New York attorney and ra 


executive; from Mrs. Jessie Armstron: 


Erie, solid American citizen; from 


r 


writers, thinkers, doers, who, if know 


you, have your confidence, I get the assur 
ance that my fervor for this reason 


tried, progressive movement in the 
bringing of men and women is just 
A big adventure, expensive of energy 


? 


uri 


y 


money, and worth its cost, still needi 


endowment if it is to extend its servi 
double its present enrolment (for this 


it turned away as many applicants a 


took), needs the help of those who hay 


American faith that intelligent educatior 
Mor- 


is the hope and safety of the nation. 
gan has made a big sacrifice and 


ct 
Vi 
s 


; 
( 


a prodigious service. His colleagues 


earrying heavy loads. All of them 


putting to work ideals which have bright 


ened the pages of writers on edu 


+ 
9 
ali 


since the long line of lovers of their fell: 
man have turned their thoughts to 


great problems of life and mind. To 


] y 
Keel 


ne 


this Antioch enlightenment spreading 1 
seem to you, no more urged to it by a! 


appeal of its promoters than I have 


one of the worth-while privileges of living 


in these interesting times. 


heen 
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A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 
By HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


is a patchwork of history, philosophy, 
hy, the longing for learning, the ap- 


re 


for arguing, the tests and questions of 
ing and other pieces offered for your 


jleasure by amateurs who are of Chicago 


are a club of Abou-ben-Adhems (and 
\jJhemesses) organized in December, 1924, by 
fessor John Rose for the encouragement of 
ssional reading by teachers working in the 
These are the archives of the 


We want to be recorded 


schools. 
rty-fourth meeting. 
vers of our fellow men (and women) who 
believe will be advantaged as more teachers 
the literature of their profession. A 
sician who, in practice, continues the study 
the writings upon his art is, according to the 
iversal belief of practitioners, a public bene- 
or as well as a self-satisfier. This was the 
of the introductory remarks of our 
nder, Papa Rose, when the score of partici- 
nts whom duty and the hospitality of him 
Lady Alice has kept together these five 
fitable years, gathered in the Rosegarten, 
ch up in the former hospital, now an apart- 
t house, on the boulevard that looks out 
er the harbor. 
“You have grown in grace,” said our pater- 
imilias. “By persistence have really 
med the habit and acquired the taste of pro- 
In this you are part of a 
The 


The 


you 


fessional reading. 
romising advance throughout the world. 
number of educational magazines grows. 


itput of books inereases. The quality im- 


That the estimable ScHoo, AND 
SocIETY magazine continues to print your book 
\k, amateurish though our offerings often are, 
is a sign that there are in other cities good 
souls who had rather hear of the profit their 
tellow teachers get from the volumes issued by 
the publishers than to observe a critical re- 
viewer matching his own erudition against that 
the author. Commendations continue to 

ome in by mail. Here is a fresh consignment 
of letters I shall lay upon the table for your 
encouragement.” 

“All from authors?” asked Anna. 

“Oh, no,” replied the chief, “some are from 
publishers,” 


roves, 


matter of an out-of-door meeting was 
The General had an invitation from 
a college mate to visit Geneva Lake. William 
Wirt, of Gary, would like the club to use the 
Club’s Martin of 


had a available 


The 


discussed. 


Dunes house and grounds. 


Tours showing groves 
north of the city. 


its mind. 


map 
The club failed to make up 


National high and low spirits, lassitudes, 


energies, indifferences and enthusiasms: Gu 
rard.—Peter the Reader contributed somewhat 
in this wise: 

“IT want to knit my teaching into a lasting 
fabric for as many youth as is possible. I am 
always short of books on history. So many are 
too similar in organization to the texts used in 
the class. Here is one’ to enrich the reference 
library. It is a fascinating exposition of the 
classical age in France from Francis I through 
the days of Napoleon. It covers the thrilling 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The impelling spirit of the period shows itself 
as rationalism, a development of reason; as 
absolutism, the advance from loosely connected 
feudal powers, and as classicism, a love of 
rule, of law, of discipline as opposed to indi- 
vidualism. The age ended with an outburst of 
Roman ideals in Napoleon, with his code, his 
conquest and his copies of columns and tri- 
umphal arches. The revolution and the empire 
brought the climax of this ideal. 

“Professor Guérard seems to me safely to 
resist the temptation besetting one who gets 
overactive in collecting ‘trends.’ One gets too 
fascinated with the hope of reducing 
plieity of events to a simple system. Not so, 
Over and again he cites the for- 
have 


a multi- 


this writer. 
mulas of different historians 
cumbed to the enthusiasm of translating their 
theories into the happenings of the time. Like 
the scientist who will refuse to venture out of 


suc- 


who 


the field of probabilities so long as contradic- 
tory facts lie their 
Guérard leaves no important movement out of 
his consideration. No exception is glozed over. 
He brings into clear light the events which are 

1 Albert Léon Guérard, ‘‘The Life and Death of 


An Ideal.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 391 
pp. $4.50. 


unresolved into causes, 
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not in accordance with the idea of rationalism, 


absolutism and classicism. His whole work is 
so flavored with the good-humored caution not 
anything, that its reading is 


the 


censorious are likely to aecuse us teachers of 


to be too sure ol 


a good medicine tor autocrats such as 


being. Ilis style is animated. His comparisons 


are with familiar American examples: our 


Bryans, our Wilsons, our Tennessees. 
the 
par- 


“Professor Guérard’s presentation of 


Renaissance, illuminated by a wealth of 
ticulars, will correct your high-school notion of 
that movement. The expulsion of a few learned 
monks from Constantinople can not seriously 
be considered the cause of it. The ‘rediscovery’ 


of antiquity wasn’t the reason. The progress 
ot the human mind would have gone on without 
the The 
learning was by no means merely incidental to 
the of the sixteenth but 
neither was it essential. The sixteenth century 
of the fifteenth. But there 
That difference 


Nations, like men 


‘rediscovery.’ revival of classical 


progress century ; 


is a continuation 
was an important difference. 
was a revival of optimism. 

women, have periods of high and low 
spirits. In the eighteen nineties, that is, within 
the here present except the 
ladies, God bless ’em, France was permeated 


and 
memory of all 
with a spirit of self-depreciation and haunted 


with the idea 
moralists, journalists united in proclaiming the 


of decadence. Anthropologists, 


racial decay of their own people and _ seek- 
ing ‘the causes of Anglo-Saxon superiority.’ 
The hopeless inferiority of the French in the 
colonial field taken 
admitted that their political life could be noth- 


was for granted; it was 


ing but a suecession of malodorous scandals. 
There was a spirit of lassitude and despair like 
that which hung over Chicago for the year pre- 
ceding the sixth of last November. In France 


poets adopted decadence as their watchword. 


Renan, Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre in- 
fected the atmosphere with an ironical Nihilism. 
Then, in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, long before the World War, the whole 
company of writers and public men are singing 
‘the awakening of French pride,’ ‘France her- 
self again.’ A confidence asserted itself which 
gave France her amazing attitude throughout 
the Great Ordeal and carried her, unaided, 
through the greater trial of the reconstruction 


period. Why was this? No new manuscript 
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had been brought from Constanti: Oo} le 
cal studies had received rather a sharp } 
1902. The fact is the country had be« 
Without the aid 
drug or surgical operation or systemat 
Frar ct 


The history ot the world records s 


ing from the blues. 


her robust constitution enabled 
cover. 
and elevations 


such depressions 


spirits. One of the sure ways to misu 
history is to select some one circumstance 
credit it with the complex changes 
curred coeval with it or subsequently. 
finds the 


century to have all the elements of 


ingly, Professor Guérard 
the sixteenth except confidence and 
Dance of Death was a theme 
and the other poets sing of fears and 
they exhale an acrid, pungent odor. But 
He is the apostle of t 
tale of 


favorite 


comes Rabelais. 


of living. He makes a merry 
robustious youth gamboling on a young « 
His heroes go through the world with 
appetites for all good things, all experie: 
knowledge. The spirit of great adventure 
into swing. It marks this marvelous sixte 
century. 

I give you some idea of 


and of the book. You shal! 


yourself in it tracing the moving fore« 


“T hope 
animation 
French civilization. You will realize how 
people lived, how the industries flourished 
languished, how the seigneurs in their 
lost their 
under its symbol, the king, supplanted feud 
What 

the kings, the queens, the cardinals, the 
the soldiers, the the pl 
Dr. Guérard knows how to mak 
He will cause 


towns power as nationality, 


ism. manner of men and wome! 


tresses, writers, 
phers? 
acquainted with people. 
feel yourself a participant in the big « 
which march through his pages. I coul 
designate for you any more engaging 


more entertainingly handled, than his spright 


chapter on the philosophy of the eighte« 


It was a time of a hundred Bern 


century. 
Shaws and H. G. Wellses. His interpret 

of the French Revolution will give you 

It will satisfy you much more tha! 
schoolbook account. To attribute it to a 

liar psychology of the French mind is to mec 
dle with a pseudoscience, for in their long bis 
tory the French had shown exactly the revers 


idea. 
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For 


years they had faithfully served the 


revolutionary temperament. eight 


asty. They had been obstinately loyal 


ost tragic eireumstances: when their 
s a child, when he was a prisoner, when 
1s a wastrel, when he was a madman. 


d remained attached to institutions of 
ange. England, on the contrary, had 
vlaring examples of religious instability 
litical fickleness. It English- 
x people on both sides of the Atlantic 
first revealed a radical turn of mind 


was 


d shattered the majesty that doth hedge 

The popular, dramatie and picturesque 
s that the revolution broke out because 
ns became bad beyond human endur- 
Dickens worked it up in ‘The Tale of 
‘ities.’ But why was it that the revolu- 
rst in France whilst conditions were as 
most cases considerably worse, in 
Why was it 
he poorest peasantry in the West took up 

defense of the ancient régime? There 
such thing as ‘the energy of despair.’ 


1 yy 
( ti 


countries of the continent? 


depresses. A pessimistic nation will 
accept its ills. 
A sudden suffering may lash a country 
fury. A 


nto dumb aequiescence. 


It will even cling to 


prolonged oppression degrades 
A riot may be an 
ression of mad resentment; a revolution is 
ut of faith, a proof of intense vitality. So 
es Dr. Guérard go, one by one, through the 

nd easy ways in which the great overturn 
I was taught that 


s been explained for us. 
philosophers, the Encyelopedists, Voltaire, 
caused the Hear 
ithor: ‘Philosophy’ did not destroy anything 


It expressed itself in rational 


revolution. our 


isseau, 
ept abuses. 
ms; it appealed to principles instead of 
For this in- 


sistence on definiteness and reason Montesquieu, 


guing solely from precedents. 
Voltaire and Rousseau can not be exclusively 
The germs of this growth existed 
Back of them we find Boileau, 
creed of classicism that reason 
We find Descartes 
tusing to accept anything as true unless it 
appealed to his mind clearly to be such. 
Earlier still, we find the constant efforts of 


responsible. 


ge before. 
cing the 


} 
i 


d be loved and served. 


ov 
wOU 


Frenchmen to reduce to intelligibility the chaos 
The eighteenth century is accused 
oi inventing the dangerous doctrine of general 


ot customs. 
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ro bac K to the Mid- 
1147, ‘A 
that 


human rights. But if we 


dle 


decree of divine Providence has ordained 


Ages we read in a charter ol 


all men, being of the same origin, be endowed 
at their birth with a sort of natural liberty. It 
belongs to Our Royal Majesty to raise them 


again to it.’ Or we might find in the famous 
Ordinance of Louis X in 1315, ‘As, according 
to the law of nature every man should be born 
free, we, considering that our realm is called 
the kingdom of the “the Free,” 
that there should be reality in accordance with 
The Rights 


of Man, natural liberty, natural equality, were 


Franks, and 


the name, have ordered, ete. 


commonplaces of ancient standing long before 
the 


revolutionary time was based on 


revolution. The social philosophy ot the 
English doe- 
trines and English examples on the island and 
on the western continent. 

“None of the explanations of the French 
Revolution carries convictions. The French are 


not a revolutionary people; their sufferings 
were not growing intolerable, they were becom- 
ing less. The ‘philosophers were not preaching 
disloyalty; their ideal was not mob rule but the 
correction of abuses by the firm government ot 
These 


Guérard elaborates by adequate specific facts 


a despot.’ striking assertions Dr. 


cited from a wide field of events. He carries 
you through the main cause of the outbreak: 
the uncompromising attitude of the privilege 
holders. 

“So the 


through the career of the supreme classicist: 


proceeds enlightening comment 


Napoleon. The author is clear of the influence 
of the myth by which so many biographers of 
Bonaparte led 
Guérard is no less entertaining in his treatment 
than dear old Jacob S. C. Abbot, who charmed 
our grandfathers, fifty years ago, with the best- 
But your entertain- 


have been into romance. 


selling ‘Life of Napoleon.’ 
ment in Guérard’s work is not impaired by a 
suspicion that you are being drugged. I think 
it was Gibbon, of ‘The Decline and Fall,’ who 
ealled Tacitus the first of historians who applied 
the science of philosophy to the study of facts 
Guérard warns us of the danger of presuming 
that there is yet a ‘science’ of human deeds. 
But his book makes every reader think. His 
narratives make the long string of events, in- 
stead of a bare 
I must not dim any luster of the late 


chronicle, a living, growing 


unity. 
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lamented Tacitus. But Mr. Guérard has more 
thought to the the old 
Roman got into a whole chapter. 
‘The Life and Death of an Ideal’ for the high- 


school library.” 


creative page than 


I commend 


A brainy man’s geography: Branom.—This 
was the short report of our Euclidean member 
who has been under the weather for several 
months and was welcomed back with applause. 

“Mendel Branom is head of the department 
of geography in Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis. He is a man who intends geography 
study to exercise the brain to a much greater 
learning names and 


degree than from 


I have read a book by him on the 


comes 
locations. 
project method. He has four or five up-to-date 
works on the teaching of his subject and now 
gives us a definite treatise? based on interpreta- 
tive activity rather than on the old recitation of 
descriptions. Few teachers have a geography 
content adequate to give a grasp of the instruc- 
Here they 
are, two hundred and sixty-four large pages of 
them, covering the field from New York State 
around the world and back again with Zanzibar 


tional values of this school subject. 


for cloves, Norway for nitrates, and the danger- 
ous dingo of Australia. One after another the 
countries and cities of the world are taken as 
integrating centers, an introductory exercise 
blocked out to warm the proper cranial centers 
of the young Americans; then come ‘discovery,’ 
‘problem’ and ‘endeavor.’ The first seven chap- 
ters in which Mr. Branom elucidates these steps 
and the value of each must convert 
every reader of them to the belief that geome- 
try, or any favorite subject with nuts to crack, 
is in danger of falling behind the new geogra- 
phy which is saturated with human interest and 


capable of contributing through knowledge and 


process 


sympathy to an ultimate peace of the world. 
is not afraid of the children as too 
many of us appear to be. He gives them stiff 
questions to investigate: How has the presence 
of Niagara affected the development of Buffalo 
and of Oswego? How the rainfall of the Great 
Plains has influenced human occupations there. 
Why the Mohawk River has its sources in the 
plains of Ontario. Why Illinois has hot sum- 
mers and cold winters. Why iron ore is con- 
centrated near the head of Lake Superior. 


Branom 


E. Branom, ‘‘A Teachers’ Geogra- 
252 pp. $2.40. 


2 Mendel 
phy.’’ The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
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Your teachers of geography must master 
a college level and related to the human , 
that ought to be acquired by the childr 

study it. This is a fine book for a lazy 
He can’t read a page of it without us 


cipal. 
his brains and feeling inspired to get int 


procession.” 


Any child’s ability runs constant for at | 
two years: Keys.—Our Geometer continued 
“My next is an interesting detailed st 
made by Dr. Noel Keys, associate profess 
education of the University of California, 
set out to find remedies for some of the 
ciencies in tests. He 
Eugene Nifenecker, director of the New \ 
City research bureau, had on hand the ree 


found t 


ordinary 


ot tests 


eighteen 


given three times at intervals 


months to ten thousand childre: 
they passed up through the grades. I fi 
tables, the calculations, the provisions 


I wish } 


would let me go into them in detail. I sugges 


recting errors decidedly interesting. 


that you do this for yourselves by studying the 
book. Dr. Keys inquired whether the rating ot 
John and Mary as given just before promotio 
to-morrow and always more or less of a guess 
could be trued up by using the results of previ 
ous tests of the ordinary group variety. The 
experiment involving the study of the records 
of these New York children brings the doct 

to the conclusion that John’s rating to deter- 
mine what he is to do next year will be mucl 
more nearly a just one if you average any t 


you give him to-day with any score made o1 


+ 


given at any time 
The ten or a dozen 


any parallel form of test 
within the past two years. 
study of this kind 
brings you can readily imagine. Then turn to 
this study and find out how nearly right your 
guesses are.” 


other conclusions which a 


A solid little book on making history sti 
Barnes.—Now, these are some of the words ot 
Luther the Literary: 

“Another help for getting American history 
study out of its patchy collection of memorized 
material into a result that is a competent know!- 
edge of our origin, progress and destiny, comes 
from Detroit. Charles Barnes is supervisor 


social studies there. He has produced a littl 


8 Noel Keys, ‘‘The Improvement of Measuring.’’ 


Press of Teachers College, N. Y. 81 pp. $1.50. 
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<* to aid high-school students to get Bryan, R. S. Childs, Charles W. Eliot, Newell 
oks the real history contai.ed therein Dwight Hillis, David Starr Jordan, Otto H. 
me perverse bedevilment keeps from Kahn, Walter Lippman, Roscoe Pound, Wood- 
t at unless it is pointed out. Brother yow Wilson and other moderns of note. There 
develops his work according to the js a growing belief that debating is unmoral. 
plan. He directs the study, point Professor Baird does not dodge the attack. He 
saving time and giving a coherence quotes Colonel Roosevelt’s well-known condem- 
unit. He trains the readers to use nation of the current school practice. Roose- 
to keep notes and to be better understood —ya14’g autobiography stresses the need of school 
teachers. He, too, adopts the usage ang college graduates with ardent convictions 

ped by our experimenters, providing for on the side of right, not young men who can 
\juctory survey, unit outlines, presentation, joke a good argument for either right or 
ent, discussion, questioning, ete. ‘Do wrong. School debating, according to the 

nk we should belong to the League of .jonel’s idea, encourages precisely the wrong 

s? Why, or why not? ‘Should there be attitude among those who take part in it. It 
eral debt cancellation ? Why? Why doesn’t instil sincerity. On the contrary, its 
{nd so on, making you get some sort of jo.nit is to make the debaters feel that their 
sible opinion on navy reduction, Volstead convictions have nothing to do with their argu- 
budgets, suffrage, farm-relief, treaties, ments. My own experience in school and col- 
on, tariff, civil war, Mexican ditto, the  j.¢ debating has given me the same notion. 

, is Soe have overcome, the professor Baird’s defense doesn’t seem to me 
lrances to our destiny we have yet to re- very strong. He agrees that any one who de- 
The book is well sprinkled with page  jates with facility on either side, pretending to 
rences to history texts now on the market. j,Jieve in a cause, is laying a foundation of 
decidedly high-class piece of work, @ j,ora] weakness. But, he says, a beginner in 
ble as a road map to a tourist In a coun- dehate probably has few settled convictions on 
many highways.” problems that are given. With a good con- 
Whether debating is immoral: Baird—The _ science he may take either side. Conclusions 
ral had this to say: are only tentative. Fresh thought overnight 

¢ Baird is professor of speech in the may wreck one’s case and lead to a revision of 
versity of Iowa. Ginn and Company have judgment. Somehow this argument of Dr. 

t the elub his timely book on public diseus- Baird seems to lack the moral sturdiness that 

u [I have ventured the opinion in this I should like to have flavor my school. The 
resence before that discussion is an indispen- professor also answers the growing opposition 
le necessity to progress. I can think of no to competition in school exercises. He says you 
advance that has come to any democracy may say that the teams are more intent on 

ess there had been previous presentation and winning than establishing the truth. Are we to 
lefense of argument. I am reminded by Pro- renounce, then, he asks, the whole principle of 
fessor Baird that school and college debating competition? We recognize and encourage it 
has expanded to include committee conferences, in the economic world and in scholastic circles. 
hearings, business talks and open forum exer- Not I, professor. To my mind competition is a 
His book goes beyond the old-time de- curse to the competitors. It is selfish, covetous, 

for exhibition purposes or contest. He _ illiberal, ungenerous, un-Christian. The fact 
liseards extended excerpts from classical mod- cited by the author that university systems of 
els because he finds that the present-day student awarding honors both in America and in En- 
n't pay any attention to them. He takes his gland are based upon the theory of competi- 
examples—good, for imitation; bad, for warn- tion makes no dent on my cortex whatsoever. 
from Senator Borah, William Jennings Prizes, medals, honors, personal glory, victory 
‘Charles C. Barnes, ‘‘Directive-Study Sheets in Se™ to me undesirable survivals of a barbaric 
American History.’’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- age to supplant which a band of patriots, 


\ ‘one oe te —_ a pledged to equality, not to superiority, estab- 
é y aird, ubdiic 1s S81 ( a P . ° 7 + . 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 370 pp. $2.00. lished the Constitution of these United States 
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ot America with no yelling for distinction, for to turn the meeting into a debate, the | 
superiority or for America first. There, now canceled the assignment. He said | 
that 1 have radiated these waves of my own con- picture to exhibit and describe but 
Viction, let me vive Professor Jaird high praise to detend.” 
tor his very complete and able presentation ol 
a notable series of aids to argumentative and The rag-tag of school service ir 
persuasive speaking. The ability to think light: Lindeman.—Principal Philiy 
while standing on one’s feet, the power to pre- said, in part: 
sent the essentials of a proposition effectively, “Once I heard that grand old man 
to give courteous attention to opposition and gan, Woodbridge Ferris, schoolmaste: 
courteously to answer it, are abilities which the nor, senator, now a radiant memory, 
graduates of public schools, future participants American education. ‘We're only playi 
in community service, ought to have. The clear it,’ was the main text of his discow 
and effective manner in which the author directs psychologist, no statesman, no ordi: 
such training is excellent. The newer forms of who gives the matter any real thought 
debating are made clear. The dishonest prac- dream of considering public educatior 
tices of appropriating arguments without giv- merely or even principally, for childre: 
ing eredit to the authors, or of coaching youth. We learn best when we know 
debaters so that the ideas used are almost want. We can’t know it until we have « 
entirely those of the English teacher, are prop- ence. Governor Ferris thought the Danes, 
erly reprimanded. The hints on gathering their wholesale provision, at public exp: 
material, note-taking, analyzing the proposi- the continued dispersal of useful and ref 
tion, making the brief, weighing the evidence, knowledge, are putting the proper the 
refuting and rebutting the arguments, perfect- effect. If you have read, in the New Repu 
ing delivery and edifying the audience, are John Dewey’s reminiscences of his rece 
given in a masterly manner. I shall use the to Leningrad and Moscow you will reea 
book with our boys and girls.” he thinks the Russians’ wholesale establishme 
“I thought we heard you say you were op- of community centers for everybody, especi: 
posed to debating,” observed Carolina. for the grown-ups, is a pretty good thing 
“No,” responded the General, “we use it but us to imitate, here. Chicago is decidedly b« 
we always have the debaters assigned to defend many American cities in this regard 
causes in which they believe. We never have school people in charge of the adult serv 
a decision announced or applause vented.” singularly alert and well prepared. Thi 
“T should think they would be pretty tame hasn’t the hold on the board of educat 
affairs,” ventured the Viking Maid. 
“Well, we are not wild men, my dear,” said The appropriations are not enough. 
the General. entertainment features are starved, the 
“Wasn’t it Dr. Holmes who said that a de- and light are often begrudged, the pay 


bate puts the fool on an equality with the wise structors is too small. Meantime there 1s 
man, and both know it?” asked Peter the America a remarkable growth of the appetit 


+ 


Reader. for general as well as special education tor 


“He didn’t say it loud enough for Chicago common citizen. The correspondence se! 
to hear,” observed Polly the Political, “Even are making good money supplying the need 
our dead-in-earnest Woman’s City Club adver- those who will pay. The public libraries re} 
tises ‘debates’ on school questions and gets demands they can not fill for solid works 1 
answers from some of those invited that put tory, science and general knowledge. 
the club in the class of Dr. Holmes’ wise men.” troops abroad surprised the welfare agen: 

“Our neighborhood Parent-Teachers Associa- neglecting the fiction books and asking 
tion,” said Martin of Tours, “had Charles thoroughgoing instruction. 

Spain, of Detroit, engaged to address it on the “This club has been edified by many 4 
platoon school. When he learned they had a_ of recent essays on the training of peopl 
well-advertised opponent of platoons scheduled yond the school age. Those treatises were 
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professional educators. 
It 
he deseribed as the experiences ot one ot 
Not that Eduard 


an, satirizes, complains or reproves those 


my hand is altogether different. 


victims. its author, 
sible for current adult teaching; he does 
hing more serviceable. He presents what 
telligent citizen who had not the opportu- 
to get in regular course the offerings of the 
school system might conceive to be the 
spirit and service of education for the 
ture man. 


“‘Adult education,’ says our author, ‘pre- 


sumes that the creative spark may be kept alive 


chout life and, moreover, that it may be 


rekindled in those adults who are willing to 


f becoming intelligent.’ 


WK One 


rine 
wus 


‘ 


wT 


rk we do. 


te a portion of their energies to the process 
I find 


that gives me, as I 


Mr. Lindeman’s 
get the various 
‘imports of it, a good jolt. Perusal of it 
nto the night-school work I have to super- 
dignity and importance much more, I’m 
Most of us 


a traditional and indolent disregard for 


d, than I have been giving it. 


aching offered those of man’s estate by our 
school boards. It came last; it ranks last. 
school report puts it on the front page. 
to 
Hour for hour it is the most valuable 


Officially it is the rag-tag of the 


trance its teaching positions is less 


irded. 


Lindeman sees in it a golden oppor- 
I fear much of the provision for it is 
‘it be that 
racy, reared on metaphysical foundations, 


‘ow,’ says our author, may 


decay more or less completely before we 
our way. The dictator may be the true 

f our time who says that liberalism, 
ilar government, parliamentary representa- 
fulfilled their functions. At 


have any 


ate the liberal has lost his effectiveness; par- 


ments have ceased to function or they serve 


ad 


and democracy is fast becoming a word 
a delusion. I do not regard these as sig- 
s of despair. The fact that our political, 
ome and social structures and processes 
disintegrating makes experiment feasible. 


have once more reached one of those his- 


periods which seem like a dead-end 


®Eduard Lindeman, ‘‘The Meaning of Adult 


ation.’ The New Republic, N. Y. 219 pp. 


The volume® 
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because the shell of old institutions and habits, 
still 
resiliency to prevent the new from bursting 
forth. the thinkers 
worked out imaginary Utopias. It set activity 
to It 
do not utilize our present difficulties as oppor- 
to the 
future we shall deserve to be recorded a gen- 


although crumbling, possesses sufficient 


In like periods ot past 


toward new goals, redirect ideals. we 


tunities for adventurous challenges 
eration of people who possessed many things 
but lacked high 
tures.’ 


“Now, 


courage and vision for ven 


the observations 


which one reads every day in serious essays. 


here are some of 
Mr. Lindeman, in expressing calmly enough his 
opinions, is in tune with a note we hear much 
and which concerns us deeply. Education con- 
ceived as preparation for life misses the mark. 
Youth educated of adult 


allowed to think of learning as a process that 


in terms ideas and 
stops when adult life begins will make no bet- 
ter use of their intelligence than the elders who 
retain that system. Education becomes, not a 
joyous enterprise, but something endured for 
been 


the sake of the amusements which have 


annexed. There can be no joy in the stand- 
ardized regimen of education. Those who have 
taken it, promptly turn their faces away from 
it when it is over. Once the belief was current 
that if education were free to all, intelligence 
would be used to manage the affairs of the 
We have made certain levels of learn- 


The 


The spirit and meaning of education 


world. 


ing compulsory. result has been disap- 
pointing. 
ean not be enhanced by giving the same dose to 
more people. The growing doctrine that edu- 
cation is life is supplanting the static concepts 
the to the 
The whole of life is learning; 
This the 


spirit of what we are latterly calling adult edu- 


which relegate learning process 


period of youth. 
education can have no ending. is 
cation—not beeause it is restricted to men and 
women but because it continues to the end of 
adulthood. More accurately defined it begins 


off. If the 


good life, the life interfused with meaning and 


where vocational training leaves 
with joy, is to come it will be something wider 
and higher than what is got by being taught 
Adult 


education will aim to teach us how to make 


how more effectively to run a machine. 


profitable use of leisure. There is an amazing 


diversity in the variety of experiences which are 
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enjoyable and recreational. But they tend to when I spent a summer in Teachers | 
become standardized and stereotyped. This is New York, I met him. Our instructor 
a denial of the very essence of recreation. No given us some assignments that sent me : 
compulsion should tend to make you pretend to headquarters of the New York public se} 
enjoy the same pleasures that fascinate me. A student who knew the ropes told m 
Adult education must be alert to discover what to Louis Marks, ‘He’s an examiner: by: 
has meaning and joy for particular students; still human.’ I found this cheerful officig 
to uncover hobbies, pursuits which may seem compact little cell with stacks of answer- 
ludicrous but which to the doer bring peculiar around him. I didn’t lie to him by saying 
satisfactions. Indeed adult education will have didn’t want to take up his valuab 
justified itself if it does nothing other than to because I did want to take it up. If it 
make adults happier in their leisure hours. been valuable I wouldn’t have wanted 
Grown-ups among us are pathetic because they I did tell him I feared I might be a troub 
don’t know how to achieve pure delight for its him. He said, pushing his papers to one s 
own sake. They play for stakes. The major- ‘You’re not a trouble; you're a relief. 
ity of collegians expect their training to enable book’ I have is by him and Dr. Albert Levine 
them to make more money. Mr. Marks’s name comes second, so I may 
“If these ideas, gathered here and there from in this instance giving him too much credit 
Mr. Lindeman’s book, give you the trend of it I do not think I could overpraise the work of 
I may hurry to my conclusion by advising you either author. Coming into a field which alread 
to read and profit by his comments upon our has so many volumes this book brings a fres! 
present state, our silly art collections, our ness and interest that is altogether delightfu 
absurd sales of first editions, our wicked I leave it to you if the very first paragraph 
hypocrisy in the matter of civie participation, not a brilliant opening: 
and a lot of stupidities very near home. We “<*There is a passion for both abstract 
heard debates, as a school exercise, considered concrete. Man is as eager to plumb the dept! 
here to-night. You'll, maybe, agree with my of the soul as to measure the hair’s breadt! 
writer that debates follow rules which are of He evolves the broadest philosophy and 
no value to discussion. The debater selects his most delicate scales. The history of the testing 
conclusion in advance and proceeds to gather movement is woven with the strands of philoso 
facts and opinions to prove his case. His aim phy, metaphysics, psychology, physics 
is victory, not enlightenment. He represents mathematics. The fabric isn’t even in 
what Overstreet calls ‘militarism in the intel- ture; coarseness and fineness alternaté 
lectual life.’ Purposeless conversation may must be expected when you consider the mob 
have too little point, but debate has too much. of mind and the rigidity of arithmetic. Yet 
What Mr. Lindeman has issued is a smooth- quantitative organization of data has been 
running, unirritating analysis of education as_ secured.’ This is a true and temperate su 
is, and a clear, high-aiming, attainable scheme mary of the measuring movement. 
for adult schooling as it ought to be. Creative “In thirty-seven entertaining pages 
freedom, individuality, artistry, adventure, joy, authors condense the immense literature of test 
are the main essences of it. He speaks for ing into an engaging story. It is what thos 
those who have faith in intelligence, for those us who can not be specialists want to possess, 4 
who appreciate, for those who seek a dynamie simple account of the development of teac 
for collective enterprise, and he concludes in into a science by the contributions of Itard 
terms of method. It’s a strong book.” Seguin, Galton, Cattell, Binet, Simon, Goddar 
Terman, Pintner, Spearman, Hillegas, 
Testing made attractive: Levine and Marks.— Ayres, Thorndike, Woody, McCall and others 
The Stevedore delivered himself of something wo are yet unsteady in our knowledge ot 
like the following: movement. Educators will hail with acelain 
“When I saw the name of Louis Marks on , s 
one of the books laid on the table for our PRE db ge gay pt woe aon lite conlen 
selection I chose his volume for review because, (Cy. N.Y. 399 pp. $2.00. 


Tost 





6, 1929] 


tblieation of an investigation whose find- 
have been diseredited but of whose repudia- 
No incon- 


e applauder is in ignorance. 
rable number of school folks are in the 
f mind regarding tests and measurements 
was a voter in the first ward toward the 
dates on the ticket. On his ballot the 
rks found written across the face, ‘to hell 
the whole of ’em.’ Our tests are being 
sted and The inadequacy of the 
is becoming apparent. The surprise of 
n¢ a high mentality in a child with low 
evement leads to the discovery of an AQ 
combination ealled the EQ, educational 
tient. In our Chicago, observers counting 
number of children, minute by minute, who 
re using their minds in the classroom have 
ulated a teacher’s AHQ, attention-holding 


refined. 


+ 


lolient. 
“Levine and Marks give us a bright, illumina- 
chapter upon personality. We teachers 

ive always been estimating dispositions, per- 
sonal qualities, character. As I read these 
pages I am amazed at the ecrudeness of my 
amateur judgment of such a vital factor. I 
the complexity of character and the 
remarkable thought and experiment put upon 
means of getting a fair and equitable estimate 
an equipment so important as personality. 

| fear that my erude conclusions as to the kind 
of boy young Smith must be are absurdly par- 
tial and unfairly damaging. Happily, Smith’s 

ther teachers may and often do consider him a 
high-elass boy. 

“You will be entertained and helped by find- 
ing the effects of reprimand, discouragement 
and fault-finding treated with a serious quota- 
tion from observers and authorities. There may 
develop a seience of school success, a program 
Seolding has been measured and its 
damage reduced to a mathematical formula. 
Here is a summary of many experiences good 
tor teachers to use toward children; principals, 
toward teachers; superintendent, toward prin- 
cipals; sehool board, toward superintendent; 
toward school board: ‘maintain an 
atmosphere of success. Encourage by judicious 
praise and abstention from censure. Extrava- 
gant compliment is better than tepid commen- 
dation. ‘That’s fine,’ ‘Very good indeed’ help 
the world along.” 

“If it is really good,” sniffed the Signpost, 
ur suburban member. 


f praise. 


publie, 
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“That’s the usage in Detroit,” said Carolina. 
“T spent a day in the platoon schools and met 
a woman member of the board of education.” 

“Tt’s true of Omaha,” said Martin of Tours, 
who has relatives in Beveridgeville. 

“And most of all in Cincinnati since the 
revolution,” remarked the General. 

“Along that line,’ the 
“my book has some pertinent observations upon 
the 


damage through the schools. 


’ continued reviewer, 


and its trail of 


The 


entirely eradicable by a policy of seeing that 


hate-arithmetie attitude 


feeling is 


the habit of getting sums done right is followed 
in school. Achievement, success, victory, per- 
sistence, personal power and confidence come 
soon when there is the proper direction. 

“So, here is this book—a compact and rapid 
survey of a new and essential addition to edu- 
cational practice. The charts of published tests 
available are alone worth the price of the vol- 
ume. The treatment of diagnosis is superb. 
The studies of deceit, lying, stealing, school- 
house sins, are tremendously important. No 
more usable, instructive, simple, thorough book 
for us every-day teachers has appeared in a 
long time. That it is the work of members of 
the public-school system of the metropolis ought 
to make New York teachers proud. 
tepid ‘It’s fine.’ 
indeed.’ ” 


I give it no 


compliment. ‘Very good 


The questionable questionnaire: Koos.—The 
report of Dr. Batwell, in somewhat condensed 
form, is herewith submitted. 

“Whenever Leonard Koos® comes with a book 
into our circle he is received with welcome. We 
have acknowledged with gratitude his broad and 
accurate studies of high schools, senior and 
junior. His latest little 
manual on a matter which has assumed wide 
importance in education but which, until Dr. 


volume is a solid 


Koos addressed himself to it, has been treated 
only in school periodicals. With a courage and 
industry which we may justifiably term Koos- 
ifactual, the author has digested something like 
a total of 20,000 pages of educational literature 
appertaining to the questionnaire. Research 
must lean so heavily upon inquiry by the method 
of written canvass, numerous and ill-considered 


questionings have engendered so much irritation, 
that a thorough survey of the situation, cau- 


8 Leonard V. Koos, ‘‘The Questionnaire in Edu- 
eation.’’ The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 178 pp. 
$1 or 


=O. 
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tion, advice and encouragement to researchers 
and to us who furnish much of their material 
I hereby 
that the 


investigators and of school adminis- 


are remarkably timely and valuable. 


make, second and motion 


thanks of 
trators are hereby tendered to the industrious 


carry a 


and progressive professor of secondary educa- 
this 


tion in the University of Minnesota for 


service to educational improvement. It is 
unanimous. 
“He begins with some peppery refusals of 
solicited schoolmen to answer the questionnaire. 
It looks to me as though they put as much time 
and nerve into their refusals as would have got 
Dr. Koos says nothing 
about the courtesy of these replies. He couldn’t. 
There isn’t any. He does lament that brilliant 
executives like Butterfield 


known periodicals like the Educational Review 


the wanted work done. 


Ernest and well- 
abet the condemnation of the method by such 
allusions as ‘the fast-growing band of question- 
But, scientist as he is, our author 
He studies 


nairicides.’ 
does not seore or slap these critics. 
the reasons for their negations and with a con- 
cise but comprehensive exposure of his data, he 
comes to a conclusion, which must impress every 
decent schoolman, that we can not advance 
without using the circulated inquiry as one of 
the methods of getting a foundation for our 
building. Without research we talk through our 
hats. I mean no slangy triviality when I say 
this. 


collection of facts examined and digested are 


Educational propositions without a wide 


as if the proposer held a hollow and non- 
transparent covering in front of his face. Dr. 
Koos calls his book a eritique and a manual. 
His examination of the thousands of question- 
naires already issued is graphic and interesting. 
The manual feature is a set of salutary sugges- 
tions to senders and receivers of question lists. 
‘Make it as easy as you ean’; ‘don’t ask what is 
beyond the intelligence of the recipient to an- 
swer,’ are some of the recurring suggestions he 
gives to the researchers. Here is a tip-top one: 
‘Try it on a few dogs first.’ 
that one of his questions was ‘In your science 


The author says 


teaching do you precede or accompany or follow 
the development of the principle by the prac- 
tical illustrations?’ When he came to tabulate 
the replies he found that a large proportion of 
the After the 
celebration of a peace jubilee in the separate 


respondents answered, ‘yes.’ 
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York 


Ettinger issued a questionnaire to gather mate 


schools of New City, Superintendent 
rial for his report to the board of education 
One of the inquiries was, ‘Where were your 
held?” A _ principal of g 
Staten Island school replied, ‘Indoors.’ 


és Fe rT 


outdoor exercises 


those receiving questionnaires the ap. 


from Edwin Boring: ‘If you can answer in a 


few minutes, do it as a matter of courtesy: 


don’t answer an unknown person unless he has 


a scientific reputation or is introduced by some 
one in whom you have confidence; don’t answer 
at all unless you can be accurate; don’t answer 
if the questioner can get his facts from a 
library or a bureau; don’t consider a stamped 
envelope or thanks in advance any claim on 
you.’ 

“T wonder whether I might venture 
tion. It 


of research 


a sugges- 
is that the establishment of a burean 
information as instituted by 
President Churchill, of the 
schools of the City of New York, ought to be 


Albert 


and 
Thomas publie 
followed by every large city. Under 
Shiels Burdette 


and Eugene Nifenecker, this bureau considered 


and, thereafter, Buckingham 
one of its duties the answering of all question- 


naires. The recipient has only to turn the 
blank over to the experts in his own school sys- 
tem. The National Education 


Any school System cal j01n 


Association has 
a similar bureau. 
it. It will answer all questionnaires transmitted 
by its subscribers. Whatever I thought before, 
Dr. Koos’s solid and courteous little book has 
convinced me that the help to educational ad 
vance secured by the questionnaire method of 
gathering facts is too valuable and necessary 
to be impaired by our selfishness, indifference 
or laziness. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ is no 
answer for any one in our business.” 
Carolina the Alice had 
slipping out of the circle several times during 
tantalizin 


and Lady been 
the past quarter of an hour. A 
coffee floated the 

} 


crook of our lady’s finger took Steevie and 


aroma of into studio. 


Philip away from us and then the procession 
burst upon us with great pomp, bearing food 
and drink and napery. Soon erudite discourse 
gave way to badinage such as is rife among 
familiars. The 
pointed ways and, two by two, the Bibliologoi 


} 


viands vanished in their ap- 


wended. 











